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Arter remaining at Haverford- 
west something more than two 
years, and finding his situation 
there not such as he at first ex- 
pected, Mr. Evans was induced to 
accept an invitation to Trewen, in 
Cardiganshire, and on the 24th of 
June 1779 removed to that place, 
where he spent the remaining part 
of his life. Here he had some 
trouble with persons of Arminian 
and Socinian principles, who at 
length determined on a peaceable 
separation from the church. His 
predecessor, the Rev. David Evans, 
of Blaenneystill, was, at least, an 
Arminian in sentiment, and under 
his ministry the progress of error 
had been so considerable, as pro- 
bably to give him,some uneasiness, 
In this state of things, Mr. Evans 
was placed in a difficult situation, 
requiring much prudence, united 
with a sound knowledge of divine 
things. Of these qualifications he 
was happily possessed; and, by 
gradually unfolding the truth, in 
the due exercise of caution and 
moderation, he reclaimed some 
from a false system of doctrine, 
and prevented those who would 
not be convinced, from doing any 
further mischief. 

When Mr. Evans settled at 
Trewen, there were not more than 
a hundred members; and though 
many withdrew, it pleased God so 


to bless his labours, that, in the — 


close of his life, there were about 

four-hundred persons in commu- 

nion. In eonnexion with Trewen, 
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he preached with great success at 
Hawen, and at Dinol, to the con- 
gregation now assembling at Gly- 
narthen. His labours were a 
extended as far as Penrugaled, 
where a place of worship. was, 
built, and where his preaching, 
was blessed to hundreds of his 
stated or occasional hearers. Mr, 
Evans was likewise very constant, 
in attending meetings of ministers 
in the neighbouring district, and 
often in distant parts of the coun- 
try ; and, from his tried character, 
and long standing in the ministry, 
was generally called to preside at 
their conferences, whether public 
or private. On the same account, 
his advice was frequently sought 
on important occasions, connected 

with the peace and. unity of the. 
churches. At the opening of new 
places of worship, the settlement 
or funerals of neighbouring mi- 
nisters, his assistance was generally 
requested, and obtained. He was 
instrumental in calling forth, or 
recommending, several young men 
to study for the ministry ; ar 
whom vt the ror Rev. De 
Williams, of Rotherham, ,and_ the 
present Theological Tutor of 
Carmarthen College. - He ‘was 
also one of the early and. zealous 
advocates of Sunday School in- 
struction in the Principality, the 
good effects of which he had long. 
an opportunity of witnessing, in 
the frequent admission of young. 


people to church-communion, 
This ‘was indeed so remarkable, 
oG ory tony 
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that the scliddlshinder “his patron- 
age have often been mentioned 
as plantations from which the 
churches were increased ¢ and the 
success attending them is still ap- 
pealed to, in proof of what may be 
done by similar exertions in other 
places. 

The occasional services of Mr. 
Evans in sister. churches, when 
called for by particular circum- 
stances, were such as tended to 
answer the expectations of his 
friends, He never committed him- 
self so as to frustrate his own 
good intentions, or increase some 
evil which he desired to heal. An 
example of this nature occurred 
on hits being called to preach at 
Glandwr, when a serious division 
had taken place in the church, 
and when the advice of neighbour- 
ing ministers was requested. The 

ivision being occasioned by a 
controversy on subjects of a mys- 
téerious nature, and carried on in 
an improper spirit, Mr. Evans 
took for his text, Gal. v. 13. “ Ye 
have been called unto liberty ; 
Only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh.” He began his dis- 
course by saying, “ Men, brethren, 
and fathers,—The occasion of our 
ceeibling this day is lamentable, 
anid must be so considered by every 
one who lays it to heart! A divi- 
sion among brethren !—a breach 
ee in the church of Christ ! 
Verily this is a day of afflictin to 
Jacob !—Had this distressing af- 
fair been kept private, we should 
Have taken no part therein ; but 
a8 it has been made public, it is 
tow become a public concern. We 
called together, to hear an ac- 
mnt of the proceedings which 
have taken place on the occasion, 
and to declare our judgment re- 

ng them. Weare to consider 
whether Christian liberty has been 
curtailed by the church, or whe- 
ther this liberty has been ‘ used 
for an A ng-oer to al flesh,’ by 
those who have separated from it.” 
He ‘then protéeded to state the 
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naliine of that liberty. to which 
Christ has called his people. This 
he did in the following particu- 
lars: “ First; It is a freedom from 
the law, as a covenant of works, 
requiring perfect obedience, as the 


condition of life. Believers are 
brought into a state of grace, and 
are ‘justified freely, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’ 
This may be abused for an occa- 
sion to the flesh, both by actual 
sin, and by a presumptuous neg- 
lect of duty. -This abuse of = 4 
liberty is at the bottom of all dis- 
obedience. Secondly, It includes 
a liberty of private judgment in 
matters of faith and practice, so as 
not to be subject to anid autho- 
rity in religion. Herein we are 
accountable to none but Christ, 
our only creed-maker, and our only 
King. But this liberty may be 
‘abused for an occasion to the 
flesh,’ by a licentious imagination, 
under the specious name of reason, 
deviating from the word of God. 
It may iso be abused, by disturb- 
ing the peace of the church with 
cavils and factious disputes, 
Thirdly, It includes the liberty 
which Christians have of forming 
themselves into church-societies, 
on the authority of Christ, and of 
exercising that discipline which he 
has appointed. The leading de- 
sign of every such society, is to 
‘observe all things, - whatsoever 
Christ has, commanded ;’ which 
may be reduced to rules of mora- 
lity, rites of devotion, and a de- 
partment consistent with love. 
Now as the members of every such 
society have the liberty of asso- 
ciating together, they have also 
the liberty of receiving others into 
their communion, and of expelling, 
in the name of the Lord, those 
who deviate from the rules of the 
gospel. But this liberty may be 
‘abused for an occasion to the 
flesh,” by uniting in a factious 
manner—by admitting members 
who are. not fit for communion, 
through respect of persons—or by 
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allowing any to act the part of 
i es, in expelling the inno- 


cent, out of disgust or envy. 
Fourthly, It ineludes the liberty of 
app g from a church-society, 
when, upon mature deliberation, 
the church appears to have de- 
viated from the mind of Christ. 
Such a use of liberty is lawful, 
when the church has erred in 
doctrine—when the ministry -has 
become erroneous and unedify- 
ing—when there is any thing 
materially wrong in discipline— 
when vice is tolerated, so that the 
society becomes a body of evil- 
doers, and not the church of Christ 
—when human injunctions are 
imposed, and conscientious men 
harrassed for not complying with 
them. But this liberty also may 
be ‘ abused for an occasion to the 
flesh,’ by seditious and unchari- 
table separations, or those which 
arise from antbition or resentment. 
No man can separate himself from 
a Christian church in displeasure 
and passion, without great sin in 
the sight of God.” In the second 
part of his discourse he showed 
“‘ when a church may expel its 
members without being guilty of 
oppression, or of curtailing their 
liberty ;” and, in the. last place, 
‘‘the characteristies of an unjust 
separation, or of one in which 
liberty is abused.” After this he 
concluded by saying, “ Let us 
now unite in lamenting that so 
unhappy an event. has taken place 
—that so honourable a church 
should be brought low !-—that an 
aged minister should be so afflicted, 
at a time when he is labouring 
under a burden of bodily infirmi- 
ties!—that a minister, whois 
revered every where else, should 
be: treated with obloquy and con- 
tempt at home!” This discourse 
was well adapted to reprove the 
faults. of all concerned, and bring 
the whole church to a proper state 
of mind ; nor was it without some 
good effect, though the separation 
was not wholly prevented. 


of Trewen, Cardiganshire. 
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Mr. Evans. was. naturally of a 
strong constitution, which enabled 
him to labour hard for many years, 
But in October, 1816, he: took 
cold in a damp bed, which occa. 
sioned a violent rheumatic. pain 
throughout his body. This pre- 
sently fixed in his right arm, and 
wholly deprived him of jits use, 
In reference to this affliction, he 
said, ‘‘It is the will of Providence, 
and must be good.” Another dis- 
tressing complaint under which he 
laboured was an asthma; so that 
a complication of infirmities, in 
connexion with old age, confined 
tien chiefly to his room. He bore 
all his trials with great resigna- 
tion, and said, when questioned 
respecting the state of Tis mind, 
“I have no will of my own: the 
Lord’s will be done.”— <I have 
often thought,” says the Rev, 
Thomas Griffiths, his nephew and 
co-pastor, “on observing the 
frame of his spirit for the last few 
years, that he was very near the 
gates of heaven.”—On Saturday, 
the 24th of February, 1821, he 
experienced a sudden change. He 
became more asthmatical, but had 
no greater pain than usual. “On 
the following Wednesday,” says 
Mr. Griffiths, “I asked fim how 
he felt; his answer was, ‘I see 
the plan of salvation as clear as 
noon-day, and my soul delighteth 
in it.’ Asking him further how 
he felt, as to the dealings of Pro- 
vidence, he answered, ‘I am per- 
fectly resigned: God only is fit to 
rule ; and it would be a great sin 
in me to say, thing against my 
Creator.’ Mrs. Eyans asked him 
one day, if Christ was still pre- 
cious to him; when he replied, 
My dear, he is very precious, and 
always has been so.’ On Friday 
morning, I asked him if he had 
any thing to say that might-be of 
service to me when he was gone, 
To this he answered, ‘Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he 
will sustain thee.’ On the same 
day, about five o'clock, while sit. 
2G2 
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ting in his chair, as if going to were often enlivened with flashes 
, he breathed ‘his last."—So of genuine wit, and were not des- 

this excellent minister, titute of rhetorical ornament. He 
March 2, 1821, in the 8lst year often introduced the anaphora; 
of his ‘age. and, by a play on words, would 


“He was interred in a vault, 
under the pulpit, at Hawen, in 
the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, to some of whom he had 
ministered in holy things upwards 
of forty years. The Rev. M. 
Jones, of Trelech, engaged in 
prayer before the funeral proces- 
sion left the house; the Rev. D. 
Davies; of Cardigan, introduced 
the service at the chapel ; ‘the 
Rev. D. Peter, of Carmarthen, 

éd from John v. 35; the 
v. Mr. Phillips, of Neuaddlwyd, 
from Acts viii. 2; and the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Saron, concluded. 
His death was also improved, at 
the same place, on the followin 
Lord’s Day, by his relative an 
successor, the Rev. Thomas Grif- 
fiths, from 2d Kings ii. 9—12. 

Mr. Evans was a man of general 
knowledge. He was well versed 
in’ mathematics, and knew some- 
thing of navigation. He was not 
ignorant of the classics, and was 
well acquainted with history and 
divinity. As a Christian, he was 
of a very cheerful and charitable 
disposition. Like Simeon, he was 
just and devout ;” affording, 
through life, an example of no or- 
dinary description. As a Minister, 
he was distinguished by an excel- 
lent gift in prayer ; as a preacher, 
by the lucid order, point, and 
energy of his discoyrses. These 


sometimes produce a_ striking 
effect. This was particularly the 
case in the introductory part of his 
sermons, which were generally so 
formed as to secure the attention 
of his hearers, and predispose them 
to receive the truths he was about 
to deliver. 

He wrote much, though he pub- 
lished but little. What he did 
offer to the public was in Welsh, 
and consisted chiefly of a. Work 
on Infant Baptism; in reply to 
which, the late Dr. Richards, of 
Lynn, published two pamphlets in 


the same language. Mr. Evans also 


published a Catechism on the Con- 
stitution and Order of Christian 
Churches, something like that of 
the late Mr. Palmer, of Hackney. 
He was considered a good poet, 
both in Welsh and English. His 
manuscripts, in both languages, 
are numerous and valuable. A 
selection from those in English 
is already made, and will be pub- 
lished by subscription, with an 
enlarged memoir of his life and 
ministry. A man so extensively 
useful and exemplary in life, pos- 
sessed of superior talents for the 
ministry, and who, though dead, 
may yet speak by his writings, 
is surely worthy of being heard ; 
and it is to be expected that such 
aman will be heard with edification. 

Haverfordwest. J. B. 
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No. XLI. 
MAN CONTINUALLY UNDER THE 
. EYE OF GOD. 

*¢ God looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were 
any that did understand, that did seek 

"Psalm liii. 2. 
THERE is no feature in the moral 
of man more remarkable 


than his extreme and habitual 
negligence in transactions of the 
highest concern. In his own per- 
sonal affairs, his caprices, his vani- 
ties, his appetites, he is alert and 
restless ; but present to him con- 
siderations of real moment, and 
his attention relaxes, his mind 
wanders, his faculties seem alto- 
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gether unequal to the task of ex- 
amination, and if he were to speak 
the genuine language of his affec- 
tions, it would be far, very far, 
from expressing the sentiments of 
pious David, when he exclaimed— 
My heart is fixed, O God, my heart 
is fixed; I will sing and give 
praise. This disposition to ac- 
quiesce in momentary ease, to esta- 
blish our rest in the present world, 
to take things not as they are, but 
as they appear, and to venture the 
tremendous hazard of eternity, 
without a forethought in the 
slighest degree adequate to its 
importance, is one of the most 
perverse and destructive qualities 
of our depraved nature. It is in- 
accessible to reason, it is obdurate 
to expostulation ; eloquence may 
plead in vain, and the well-nigh 
all-powerful argument of self- 
interest utterly fails to rouse the 
worldling from his infatuation. 
The voice of nature, in the yncer- 
tainty of life, and the unsatisfying 
character of earthly enjoyments— 
The voice of conscience, at those 
seasons when indolence and apathy 
for a moment give way to recollec- 
tion and anticipation—The voice 
of God, in his providence and in 
his word—all these are repelled 
and extinguished. If the fool hath 
not actually, he has virtually, said 
in his heart, there is no God. He 
has said to his Almighty Bene- 
factor, Depart from me, for I desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways ; 
and nothing short of the miracles 
of divine grace, nothing short of a 
direct and irrespective act of di- 
vine sovereignty and power, can 
change is Gicligttint Satsaltion to 
obedience and love. 

Nor are those who are following 
on to know the Lord—who have 
reason to hope that a gracious 
change has passed upon their 
souls, and that they are, though 
bowed down under the conscious- 
ness of many imperfections, in a 
state of amity and acceptance with 
God—altogether exempt from this 
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lamentable infirmity of our com- 
mon nature. The old man is 
crucified, but he is not yet dead. 
The chambers of the heart still 
retain traces of their imagery and 
their defilements. The wander- 
ings of the imagination, and the 
levities of the spirit, will too fre- 
quently overpower the watchful- 
ness of wisdom and self-denial. 
But the child of God deplores 
these alienations ; he is painfully 
sensible of his weaknesses ; and it is 
his continual prayer that he may 
never be left to his own strength, 
which is perfect impotence, but 
that he may be kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation, 
and that his heart may be directed 
into the love of God, and into the 
patient wailing for Christ. 

As a counteractive to this in- 
jurious state of mind I would 
strenuously urge an habitual re- 
gard to those grand considerations 
which are, at all times, the mind’s 
proper exercise, and which, though 
in themselves belonging only to 
the order of means, are among 
those in the use of which we ma’ 
most confidently hope for the di- 
vine blessing —I would say, then, 
most anxiously and most urgently 
to all—Fasten on those important 
and impressive trains of thought 
which tend at once to occupy the 
mind and to lead it up to the 
source of holiness and strength— 
Meditate on the things pertaining 
to your peace—Dwell on those 
particulars which have a direct 
connexion with your present and 
eternal interests, and among these 
none can claim a higher value, 
none can have a more specific 
bearing on the state of the heart 
than the fact which is affirmed in 
our text, that our characters and. 
our lives are under the i: 2 
of God. This is a truth of such 
paramount importance that it may 
well claim from us a distinct and 
most serious examination. Let us 
then 

I, Advert to the primary sub- 








ject of the text—that man is con- 
tinually beneath the eye of God. 

II. Consider the objects of the 
Divine inspection. 

III. Specify the effects which 
the conviction of this truth should 
produce upon our minds. 

I.. Let us briefly examine the im- 
mediate subject of our text,—the in- 
spection of the Almighty. The 
moral and historical character of 
the Scriptures is intimately con- 
nected with this elementary truth ; 
it is specifically affirmed in nume- 
rous passages of the sacred writ- 
ings, and it is expressly assumed 
as his special prerogative by 
God himself,—speaking not only 
through the medium of his ser- 
vants, but as in his own imme- 
diate person. In brief exposition 
of the nature of this inspection, 
it may be observed, that it is— 
1. Entire. It pervades all space ; 
the wings of the morning cannot 
bear us beyond its range ; before 
its searching ray, “darkness itself 
shall kindle into light.” It ex- 
cludes nothing; the regulation 
of the universe, the maintenance 
of the appointed order of crea- 


tion, belong to it; the general’ 


and the special providence of 
the omnipotent Governor depend 
upon its boundless controul ; it 
watches over the work of grace, 
and guards and aids it until the 
destined consummation, when the 
ends of the earth shall see the salva- 
tion of God. It delegates no por- 
tion of its authority, but main- 
tains a complete and uncontrouled 
dominion over all the forms and 
regions of existence; the past, 
the present, and the future are 
alike known to Him with whom 
we haye todo. This inspection 
is—2. Unceasing. The eyes of the 
Lord run to and fro throughoul the 
whole earth. He that keepeth 
Israel, shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. Let us not delude ourselves 
with the vain imagination, that 
we are for a moment hidden from 


the All-seeing Eye, that its search- 
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ing glance ever passes us over in 
its all-comprehending survey, that 
it at any time withdraws its awful 
examination from the most minute 
or secret intents of our hearts, or 
actions of our lives. The weak 
faculties of the creature require 
their alternations of rest and exer- 
cise ; but the attributes of Jeho- 
vah have no intermission of their 
power and agency; they leave 
nothing to vague contingency ; 
the government of the Almighty 
and Omniscient fills all space, acts 
throughout all time, and takes 
account of all motives, all acts, 
and all consequences, But this 
inspection is—3. Judicial. This 
is, to us personally, the most im- 


portant view of this attribute. If- 


it were only general, if it merely 
involved an inefficient approbation 
or displeasure on the part of God, 
we might have some slight pre- 
text for our negligence ; but even 
this miserable plea escapes us. 
He ¢laims to Himself the charac- 
ter of the Judge of all the earthe— 
God the judge of all. He who trieth 
the reins, is also He who shall 


judge the quick and the dead. - 


There is no Scripture truth more 
distinctly revealed than this, that 
Jehovah is an all-seeing God, and 
that his investigation has respect 
toan universal judgment. Neither 
is there any Scripture-verity more 
awful ; none which should be more 
habitually in our reflections. It 
should have with us all the force 
of a present and prevailing moral 
motive. We should bring all our 
actions to this tribunal. We 
should try our characters by this 
test. . With what power should 
this conviction bear on the retro- 
spect of our lives, on the state 
of our affections, and. on our 
daily conversation. “ God sees 
me, and as He sees me,.I am 
judged of Him.’”—This, were we 
wise, would be our morning and 
our evening thought; this would 
be the controlling and guiding 
principle of our habitual walk. 
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But, ‘alas! none is sufficient for 
these things—corrupt are we, and 
have done abominable iniquity, we 
have every one gone back, there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one, 
We refuse to change our course, 


and ‘until grace reign, until the 
salvation of Ysrael come out of Zion, 
we shall go on in thé wayward- 
ness of our hearts, while the eye 
of the Holy One frowns upon our 
ways. 

II. We are to notice the objects 
of the Divine inspection. We have, 
of necessity, partially anticipated 
the eral considerations con- 

with this division of our 
subject, and we shall, therefore, 
briefly advert to two or three 
points of practical importance, 
1. The inspection of God regards 
our oulward acts : our every move- 
ment is marked by an unerring 
eye. The shades of night, the 
unfrequented path, the unwonted 
attire, a hundred effectual artifices 
of concealment, may hide us from 
the curious glance of man, but the 
thickest barriers are in vain set up 
between us and our judge. In- 
numerable inconsistencies of con- 
duct may be invisible to our asso- 
ciates, they may even escape our 
own yrs ; but they are each 
and inscribed in the book of 
judgment. Our whole course, 
from the first transactions of ac- 
countable existence to the last 
scéenés of mortality, is written in 
that unerring record, and its guilt, 
its misery, its condemnation can 
only be blotted out by the foun- 
fain opened for sin and for un- 
cleanness. Let it, then, be our 
constant effort to do the will and 
the work of God, “ as ever in our 
Gteat Taskmaster's eye.”—Let it 
be our continua! prayer and sup- 
plication, that we may be led by 
thé Spirit—And let us look unto 
Jesus our great High Priest; who 
died for us, and gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify us unto him- 
self'a peculiar people, zealous of 
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good works. 2. The. inspéction 
of the Almighty takes. account of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Here man, too often, 
thinks himself secure. A decent 
life, free from the grosser actings 
of guilt, gives to many an ima- 
ginary licence to abandon them- 
selves to the wantonings of a de- 
praved imagination ; bat this pol- 
lution of the temple of the living 
God, is not unmarked by him who 
is of purer eyes than to look upon 
iniquity. His sanctuary is defiled, 
and he will not hold him guiltless 
who heaps up his abominations 
there. Some, it may be, are free 
from this; they reject unhallowed 
thoughts, they turn away from the 
solicitings of a tainted imagina- 
tion ; still God is not in all their 
thoughts ; they have set up some 
idol in his shrine; his throne is 
usurped by avarice or ambition, 
or by the unprofitable pursuits to 
which a more harmless enjoyment 
is attached, and He who claims 
the undivided empire of the heart, 
recedes from the degrading rivalry. 
This train of meditation leads us 
directly to a third, and most im- 
portant consideration, i. e. that 
God looks down upon the children 
of men, to ascertain their disposi- 
tions towards Him. Here is the 
turning point. Here is the line 
of separation between the Chris- 
tian and the world. If we love 
even the loveliest things of this 
world with an absorbing affection, 
they take the place of God. It 
matters not that in common esti- 
mation, our attachments are. ho- 
nourable. The man of taste may 
plead his exemption from the in- 
fluence of sensual appetites—the 
man of literature may put for- 
ward his attainments, and his con- 
versance with the philosophers of 
ancient and modern times—the 
statesman may boast his labours 
in the service of his country—the 
patriot may advance the claim of 
his disinterested efforts, and his 
contempt of life in the. public 
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cause—but the Lord our God is a 
jealous God; he demands the 
heart, pur, from the dross of 
earthly desires and impulses ; our 
knowledge, our love of kindred 
and of country are to be, not 
only subordinate, but subser- 
vient, to our love of Him. This 
is the very life and energy of the 
renewed mind, and from this, as 
from the only living principle of 
holy thought and action, must 
every sanctified motive and move- 
ment have its origin. The dis- 

tions of our hearts towards 
God! My friends, what are they? 
Do we love Him eee Do 
we count all things but loss and 
loathsomeness, that we may reach 
after and apprehend Him whom 
He hath ‘sent? Does the Holy 
Spirit dwell in us, and reign in 
us? O! let it be our fervent 
prayer, that we may be strengthened 
with might by His Spirit in the 
inner man ; that Ohrist may dwell 
in our hearts by faith; that we 
being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height ; and 


to know the love of Christ which 


passeth knowledge, that we may be 
Jilled mith all the fulness of God. 
III. We are to consider the ef- 
fects which the conviction of this 
great truth should produce upon our 
minds. If we are convinced that 
there is an unerring, judicial, exa- 
mination of our characters con- 
tinually going forward, the assur- 
ance of such a momentous circum- 
stance, of a fact so intimately con- 
cerning our interests and our hopes, 
cannot be without some operation, 
either beneficial or injurious, upon 
our mental and moral habits. I 
repeat it, either beneficial or in- 
jarions. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose, that the knowledge of 
these things can be without in. 
fluence or consequence. If it do 
not work the blessed fruits of 
righteousness, it will have a direct 
tendency to harden the heart, to 
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beget. a recklessness and defiance 
in our feelings towards God, to 
sear the conscience, and to pre- 
pare us for final impenitence, On 
the contrary, if these great consi- 
derations be rightly viewed. and 
laid to heart, they will lead us to 
self-examination. Of-the import- 
ance of this duty, too much _can- 
not be said; from the danger of 
its neglect,:too much cannot; be 
apprehended. It would scarcely 
be believed, were we not. continu- 
ally confronted by the strongest 
evidence, that men could goon, 
from day to day, from year to 
year, from infancy to hoary age, 
in the entire neglect of this. pri- 
mary concern. To live ignorant 
of our own characters! To die 
without having devoted one, ear; 
nest, enlightened hour to the ascer- 
tainment of our fitness or unfitness 
for the eternal presence of God, 
Incredible as this might be with- 
out experience, it is a-case of come 
mon and unheeded occurrence, 
Thousands of nominal Christians 
are daily passing into eternity re- 
lying upon superstitious rites, on 
the intercession of saints, on the 
efficacy of sacraments, or on their 
own good works, for acceptance 
with Him who looks upen_ the 
heart, who sees it as it i, and 
who will only receive it washed: 
in the blood of Christ, and sanc- 
tified by his Spirit. Could, this 
be, if the task of self-examination 
were fairly discharged? The heart, 
indeed, is deceitful above all things, 
but a faithful performance of this 
duty, would have a potent influ- 
ence in exposing its delusions, and 
bringing it, without an evasive 
plea, into the presence of its 
Searcher. Nor‘can this work be 
safely neglected by the real Chris- 
tian. He requires continual illu. 
mination on this important. point. 
The sentinel is too apt to slumber 
on his watch-tower, his weapons 
contract rust, his armour loses its 
brightness, and the counteraction 
to these evils is self-examiaation, 
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leading him to the foot of the 
cross, and awakening an holy and 
reverential apprehension of the 
Divine presence. The result of 
this salutary process would aid in 
producing—2. A feeling of deep 
humility and awe. The consci- 
ousness of our worthlessness and 
weakness, combined with the sense 
of an ever-present God, must 
abate the vanity and negligence of 
our spirits, and induce a serious 
and humble frame. When man 
comes to know his own cha- 
racter, and when he brings him- 
self, with all his infirmities, his 
miseries, and his sinfulnesses, as 
it were into contaet with infinite 
perfection and spotless holiness, 
he cannot but feel humiliation and 
reverence. It is well that our 
pride should be abased, and our 
levity chastised, and nothing will 
effect this so completely, as the 
conviction that God looks upon 
our ways, and beholds us as we 
It is well that our folly and 
presumption should be rebuked, 
and succeeded by that godly fear, 
which the holiest saint must feel 
in the presence of Infinite Purity. 
3. The conviction that we are 
continually under the Divine in- 
spection, should excite us to an 
earnest and constant wailing upon 
God in his appointed means. He 
has been graciously pleased to 
point out the way in which his 
favour is to be sought, and to in- 
vite, in the most urgent terms, the 
guilty race of Adam to seek him 
in the, means of his ordination. 
Nor are we thus to endeavour after 
a distant or a doubtful blessing. 
He is a God ai hand, as well as a 
God afar off ; he fills heaven and 
earth pire his scree and his 
fulness are pledged to the satis- 
faction of our souls with the mercies 
of his right hand. Prayer, praise, 
the ating and the hearing of 
his word, activity in his cause, are 
ises, in which the chil- 
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dren of God will realize the pre- 

sence and the ious visitations 
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of their heavenly Father. And 
knowing that He looks upon us 
continually, let us give all dili- 
gence to make our calling and 
election sure; filled with holy 
anxiety for his favour and love, 
let us avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity, and press forward for 
the prize of our high calling, 
seeing, not only that we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, but that 

Tis God’s all-animating voice 

That calls us from on high ; 

*Tis his own hand presents the prize 

To faith’s aspiring eye. 

Finally, This truth should 
always have a present influence 
on our minds and characters. It 
should be the regulating princi- 
ple of our lives; the master-re- 
flection which should serve as a 
centre for our habitual thoughts. 
“God looks down upon the chil- 
dren of men,”—‘“ He marks 
every feeling, and every action !” 
What a powerful control would 
this exercise over us, were our 
hearts in a right frame. May He 
who alone can enable us to sustain 
the searchings of his eye, make 
us meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light, and admit us to his 
eternal presence with exceeding 
joy. 

’ "and this truth should conti- 
nually carry our thoughts forward 
to the final judgment, to that 
awful day when the results of 
God’s inspection of the children 
of men will be declared; when 
the secrets of all hearts . shall 
be made manifest, and the 
destinies of men be irrever- 
sibly ascertained. May we, in 
that great and terrible day, find 
that God has looked upon us in 
Christ Jesus ; and, saved through 
his full atonement, justified in his 
perfect righteousness, and thus 
complete in him, may we have 
an entrance ministered unto us 
abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. pi % 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &e. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE MINI- 
STERS EJECTED AND SILENCED 
ON ‘AUGUST 24, 1662.* 


BY THR REV, JOB ORTON, 


Ir is so many years since our fa- 
thers separated from the Church 
of England, and we and they 
have enjoyed so much peace and 
liberty, that it cannot be thought 
strange if many of us are but little 
acquainted with the history and 

und of our dissent ; and yet it 
is’ very desirable, for many and 
weighty reasons, that we should 
not content ourselves to continue 
in the worship and practice of our 
fathers, without knowing the 
ground of their separation, or 
understanding the principles on 
which they professed to act. In 
order that this end may be an- 
swered, I have thought it season- 
able and advantageous to give you 
some history of that great separa- 
tion which was e from the 
Church of England in the last 
eentury. I shall state the case of 
the ejected ministers and their 
people in a few words, and then 
shall show you what lessons we 
are to learn from so memorable an 
event, 
I. I would give you some ac- 
count of the persons whose case 
we are to consider. 

II. Inform you why they were 
turned out of their livings. 

III.. What they suffered for 
nonconformity; and, 

IV. Mention some consequences 
that followed it. 

* This ‘ Commemoration’ was preach- 
ed by the Rev. J. Orton, from 2 Chron. 
xi, 14.16; and an ingenious parallel was 
drawn by him between the two events to 
which the sermon and the text referred. 
This, however, we have thought it best 
to exclude, and to present the remainder 
in the form of a narrative address. The 
division is retained for the sake of dis- 
tinctness, and part of the application for 
its excellence. No alteration has been 
made in the composition, 
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I. The persons whose case we 
are considering. And here it is 
proper to observe, that they were 
neither few nor inconsiderable. 
About two thousand ministers in 
England and Wales were silenced 
and turned out of their livings 
on Bartholomew day, 1662. And 
though, no doubt, they were not 
all equal in their abilities, yet 
they were in general men of learn- 
ing, of eminent integrity, piety, 
and zeal for the interest of re- 
ligion. They had most of them 
been educated at our Universities, 
during a period when more care 
was taken of the morals and re- 
ligious character and behaviour of 
students and candidates for the 
ministry, than, I believe, was ever 
taken before or since. Many of 
them were distinguished by their 
learning, as their works sufficient- _ 
ly shew. And not one of them 
was ejected for immorality, scan- 
dal, or insufficiency. ‘They were 
faithful, diligent pastors, and well- 
beloved in their parishes; and 
most of them were in the prime 
and vigour of their days and use- 
fulness, Amongst these I must 
mention the names of Phil. Henry, 
Baxter, Howe, and Flavel; with 
whose writings and character you 
are most of you acquainted. Of 
these holy men, and many others, 
you have often heard your fathers 
speak with reverence and love. 
Though many of these ministers 
were put into their parishes by 
usurped powers, yet after the Re- 
storation an Act of Parliament 
passed which confirmed them in 
their livings, so that they had as 
legal a possession as any one of 
the clergy has now. 

Let me shew you, 

II. Why they were turned out. 

Not for denying any of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel ; not for being immoral in their 
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lives ; not for any disaffection and 
disloyalty. Most of them were 
friends to King Charles II. who 
had desired and contributed to his 
Restoration, though he proved the 
Jeroboam of Britain, who made 
our Israel to sin: and all of them 
had sworn allegiance to him, and 
never acted contrary to it. They 
were not turned. out because there 
was no need of their services, for 
with the Restoration a deluge of 
impiety and licentiousness broke 
in upon the land ; insomuch that 
one of the bitterest enemies (Dr. 
South) of the Nonconformists calls 
the Restoration the era of false- 
hood. ‘The true reason was, the 
King being a Papist in his heart, 
and intending to bring in Popery, 
in order to that it was judged ne- 
cessary to dispossess these worthy 
men of their livings, because they 
were great enemies to Popery, and 
to re-establish the hierarchy of the 
Church, from whence the tran- 
sition to Popery was more natural 
and easy, than from the former 
constitution. The avowed reason 
was, because they would not con- 
form to and comply with the Act 
of Uniformity, which took place 
August 24th, 1662, which you 
may see at the beginning of the 
Common Prayer Book. The things 
imposed upon them, if they would 
keep their livings, or any post 
of service in the Church, were 
these: — 

They must be re-ordained, if 
they had not been ordained before 
by a Bishop; and this they could 
not im conscience consent to. 
They had been ordained by senior 
pastors, whom they looked upon as 
scripture bishops, and in a man- 
ner agreeable to the New Testa- 
ment: Rubrick. They thought it 
a solemn mockery to say that they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit 
to take upon them the office of 
deacons, when they knew they 
had been superior officers. To 
submit te this would have been 
disowning their former ministra- 
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tions which God had blessed, and 
putting contempt upon the Re- 
formed Churches abroad, which 
have no other ordination but what 
they had. : 
Again—They were required to 
give their unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and every thing 
contained in and prescribed by 
the Book of Common Prayer, and 
publicly to declare they would 
use that form and no other. This 
they could not submit to. In 
their deliberate judgment, they 
thought free prayer most agree- 
able to the word of God, and best 
adapted to Christian edification. 
Some of them would have con- 
sented to the use of a Liturgy for 
sake; but they could not 
submit to be tied down to it, and 
not one of them preferred it, And 
as to the Common Prayer, they 
thought there were many mistakes 
and difficulties in it ; that it made 
terms of communion which Christ 
had not made; and that. it im- 
posed things professedly indiffer- 
ent. They could not refuse to 
baptize the children of pious pa- 
rents who scrupled the use of 
godfathers and the sign of the 
cross; nor refuse the Lord’s Sap- 
per tothose who scrupled toreceive 
it kneeling. ‘They could not find 
in the New Testament that bishops 
and priests were distinct officers in 
the church from the apostles’ time, 
which they were required to de- 
clare. There were many other 
things in it which they could not 
assent to, nor agree to use. Be- 
sides, it was published, with the 
alterations and amendments, but a 
few days before the time fixed by 
the Act for their assent to it; so 
that scarcely any of them but those 
who lived in London could see 
the book before that time: and 
this many of them very justly 
complained of as a grievous 
ship. Those who did see it, could 
not satisfy themselves to declare 
their assent to it, but thought it 
their duty to witness against hue. 
2H2 
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man usurpations in divine things, 
and’ to preserve the purity and 
simplicity of gospel worship. 
Again—They were required to 
take the oaths of canonical obe- 
dience, or to swear to be subject 
to their ecclesiastieal superiors, 
i.e. the bishops or spiritual court, 
according to the canon. But this 
they could not do, because they 
esteemed many of the canons ab- 
surd, uncharitable, and cruel ; and 
as they would by this means have 
given up the power of discipline, 
which Christ has lodged in the 
hands of his ministers and church, 
to those who compose what are 
called spiritual courts. 
Once more—They were re- 
uired to swear, that it is unlaw- 
on any pretence whatsoever, 
to take up arms against the King, 
or any commissioned by him. 
They thought this would be be- 
tfaying the liberty of their coun- 
try, and might prove their own 
destruction, if they could not de- 
fend their lives, liberty, and estate, 
against some who had, or pre- 
tended to have, the King’s com- 
missiou. This notion the Church 
of England was at the Revolution 
obliged to renourice, and take 
up arms against King James, and 
those who were commissioned by 
him. 
These were the principal rea- 
sons why our fathers could not 
conform; and yet these things 
were so rigorously required of 
them, that if any minister scrupled 
one of them, he was treated just 
in the same manner as if he had 
scrupled all; and that in direct 
contradiction to the promise King 
Charles had made to some of them 
just before his Restoration, yea, 
and to the declaration which he 
had. published, that he would pre- 
serve the liberty of conscience in- 
violate. To these hard terms they 
were forced to submit, or most of 
them must beg, or dig, or starve. 
But they chose to cast themselves 
upon Providence, rather than 
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wound their consciences and sin 
against God. 

III. Let us consider, What they 
suffered for their nonconformity. 
And indeed the time would fail 
me to tell all they endured. They 
had but three months to consider 
what they must do; and at the 
end of that short term they were 
forced to quit their livings, which 
were disposed of, as if they had 
been naturally dead. This was 
peculiarly hard upon them, on 
many accounts, At Bartholomew 
day, they had gcarcely received 
half their tythes, and had not suf- 
ficient time to dispose of what they 
had received. Most of them had 
nothing else to subsist themselves 
and their families upon ; and some 
of them had been at great expense 
about their parsonages. They 
were turned out into the wide 
world. No provision was made 
for them by this iniquitous act. 
Nothing was to be allowed them 
by their successors, as had been 
required in former instances, in 
which some had been ejected. 
They were not permitted to 
preach, though they would have 
done it for nothing, nor so much 
as to keep ‘school. They were 
obliged to leave their beloved 
flocks ; and many of them had the 
grief to see their places filled by 
low, ignorant, immoral ministers, 
whose only excellency was zeal 


Sor the Church. When the King, 
his Ministers, and Bishops, saw - 


that these worthy men met with 
more kindness from God and man 
than they expected, they got ano- 
ther Act passed, a few years after, 
which -forbad them, on pain of 
imprisonment, if they refused the 
oath above mentioned, relating to 
taking up arms against the King, 
to come within five miles (unless 
upon the road) of any city, cor~ 
poration, or place, that sent mem- 
bers to Parliament, or where they 
had before preached. Thus they 
attempted te banish them from 
their friends, who might assist and 
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relieve them, and fo force them 


either to conform or starve. 
Another rigorous Act was passed 
soon after, which fell heavy upon 
them and their people; laying a 
fine upon them for preaching, and 
upon those that heard them, and 
especially upon those in whose 
houses their meetings were held. 
And the fact was to be determined, 
and the penalty levied, by a single 
Justice, without a Jury. In con- 
sequence of this, they and their 
hearers were fined, plundered, and 
imprisoned. Some few of the mi- 
nisters, and some thousands of 
their followers, died in prison. 
We have some of us heard with 
our ears, and our fathers have told 
us, what they and theirs suffered 
in consequence of these cruel laws. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SABBATH. 


Mercy is graven on all the works 
of the Almighty, and mingled 
with all his dispensations. His 
dealings with the children of men 
are gracivus illustrations of his 
compassion and forbearance, up to 
that point where, outraged and 


- scorned, his pity yields to justice, 


or rather is yet «more strongly 
manifested in the extent of his 
long-suffering, and the tardiness 
of his severity. 

In nothing is the kindness of 
our God more conspicuous, than 
in the institution of the saBBAaTH; 
in nothing is the folly and ingra- 
titude of man more distinguished, 
than in the neglect and abuse of 
the inestimable privileges, the un- 
speakable blessedness, and the 
high attainments, connected with 
its right observance. Men are 
restlessly seeking rest. This is 
the ultimate end, the vanishing 
point, in which all their efforts, 
their anxieties, their hopes, termi- 
nate ; but to him who presses for- 
ward, it shows itself like the line 
of the horizon, or the spot where 
the arch of the rainbow springs 
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from the earth, always attcinable, 
yet always receding. Yet the 
Creator has been pleased not only 
to make this the object of general 
desire, and the element of human 
happiness, but to set it within 
the reach of all, to identify it with 
his service, to make it ‘a length- 
ening chain,” surrounding and 
strengthening all the joys, the 


charities, the sympathies of life, 


and uniting them with the higher 
aims and prospects of immorta- 
lity. When Sir Christopher Wren 
constructed the cone which sup- 
ports the exterior dome, and the 
crowning ornaments of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, he secured. his 
work by binding round its base, 
a strong iron filleting. Thus— 
magna componere parvis—when 
the Great Artificer had completed 
the frame-work of civil society, 
He consolidated it by the injunc- 
tion, that the Sabbath should be 
kept holy ; He built up, as it were, 
in its architecture, the day of rest, 
as a tenacious band to prevent the 
flaws and outbreakings of its 
fragility. Woe to that political 
association which leaves out of its 
structure this powerful tie, or 
which, when it has experienced 
the security that it affords, suffers 
it to perish by rust, to be weakened 
by treachery, or to be torn away 
by violence. 

The history of the Sabbath is 
connected with some of the most 
striking events and circumstances 
in the records of the world, It 
was, as it were, the signet of crea- 
tion, the attestation of Jehovah, 
that his mighty labour was com- 
pleted, and that all was good. It 
was the high festival on which 
the morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God enna Sr 
joy; and ner a ET 
ceased from his work, and hal- 
lowed the Sabbath of his rest. 
Under the law, it was guarded 
and enforced by the most awful 
sanctions ; a painful death was the 
penalty of its violation, and the 
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statute which enjoined its observ- 
ance, obtained a place in the 
tables which contained, written 
by the finger of God, the sum- 
of the Divine Institute. 

Fhe Temple was, in an especial 
manner, consecrated to the wor- 
ra of the day sanctified by God, 
all the glories of its ritual 
waited upon the service. And 
when the spleudours of the olddis- 
nsation were darkened and lost 
in the brighter radiance of the 
new,—when the letter was super- 
seded by the spirit of the divine 
law, the Sabbath survived the ab- 
ceremonial, which had 
degenerated into a pretext for 
neglecting its spiritual import and 
object; the Lord’s-day became 
the rallying point of the followers 
of Christ, the time of their 
lovely followship, the blessed sea- 
son in which al] their fears were 
tranquillized, their anxieties dis- 
missed, their mutual faith con- 
firmed, theirsympathies awakened, 
their charities and graces in lively 
exercise: it was, and is, the reali- 
zation of their Master’s promise, 
that where His flock might be 
ae together, there would He 
in the midst of them. And as, 
when the dispensation of Sinai 
was merged in the full revelation 
of evangelical truth, the Sabbath 
service was still preserved, so 
shall it endure when the great 
iod of the Gospel shall have 
consummated, When this 
world, with all its miseries, and all 
its crimes, und all its probations, 
shall have passed away asa parched 
scroll, there will still remain, in 
the new heavens and the new earth, 
an hore sabbatism for the people 


There is something exquisitely 
tful in the due observance 

of Sabbath-day. No pictures 
can equal in beauty and true 
imity those which take their 
outline and colouring from the cir- 
cumstances‘and associations of the 
Sabbath. The village, at all times 
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uestered, hushed into deeper 
par oreeen and. holy calm; the 
aged and the young moving along 
in seriousness to the worship of 
God, and the simple service of his 
House. The town, its marts de- 
serted, its wareliouses closed, the 
noise and bustle of its streets; 
yielding for one day, to tranquil- 
lity and silence, unbroken but by 
the voice of praise from the as- 
sembled worshippers of the Most 
High ; trains of children, in neat 
array, passing on to the humble but 
efficient Sabbath school. And we 
may turn awhile from these scenes 
—happy England to enjoy such 
privileges, happier still were they 
anviolated by neglect, by wanton- 
ness, and by outrage !—to others 
of more romantic interest, to the 
crypts, and caverns, and deserts, 
where the primitive Christians re- 
tired on the Lord’s-day, from the 
jealous vigilance of the persecu- 
tor, to offer an acceptable sacrifice 
to the God of. their~ salvation ;— 
to the wild glens, amid rocks and 
cataracts, where the Covenaater, 
harsh and rude in aspect and 
manner, and rigid in discipline 
and doctrine, but sternly con- 
scientious, and glowing with de- 
votional feeling, met his compa- 
nions, and his beloved pastor, to 
hallow the Sabbath, while the 
emissaries of lawless tyranny held 
their lives in chase ;—to the dark 
savannahs, and trackless prairies, 
where Brainerd and Elliott taught 
the red Indian the things pertain- 
ing to his peace ;—toshe rich land- 
scape of Taheite, where the Chris- 
tian temple has succeeded to the 
Morai, and the Sabbath worship 
of the true God to the idolatrous 
rites of the Eatooa. Restricted 
admits of nothing more 

brief allusion to these im- 
ressive subjects ; but could they 
exhibited in all] the vividness 
and variety of their picturesque 
accompaniments, the moral and 
material beauty and grandeur of 
these realities would cast into 
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shade the richest descriptions of 
the traveller, and most glowing 
inventions of the poet. 

No feelings can be so delightful 
as those which are called into ex- 
ercise by the engagements of the 
Sabbath. We separate ourselves 
from a world of sin and misery, 
and we wait upon our God with- 
out distraction. A Sabbath-frame, 
in its specific sense, is a foretaste 
of heaven. We are conversant, not 
with the low affairs of the present 
state, but with immortal interests. 
The glories of redemption, the 
gracious visitations of God, the 
great spiritual work, the whole 
range of divine truth, and the 
concerns of our undying souls, 
are offered to our meditations ; 
and if they impress us rightly, 
if they affect us deeply, in a word, 
if our relish for the things which 
be of God is decided and sincere, 
we shall hail the recurrence of the 
day of the Lord with grateful 
feelings to Him who hallowed it, 
we shall rejoice in it and be glad. 

No communions can be so exalted 
as those of the Sabbath. The 
fellowship of the saints, oneness 
of heart in prayer, in praise, and 
in meditation; the knowledge 
that we are uniting with the 
church above in the same happy 
and glorious work ; above all, 
the consciousness that our fellow- 
Ship is with the Father and the 
Son, and that the communion of 
‘the Holy Ghost is with us—These 
are privileges beyond all human 
estimation, condescensions which 
should fill us with humble and 
adoring thankfulness. 

There are no hopes so glorious 
and so animating as those which 
are inspired by the services of the 
Sabbath. It was mercifully given 
to man that he might be led by it 
to a holy disengagement from the 
things of time, and a hopeful anti- 
cipation of eternal felicities. It is 
at once the commemoration of the 
wisdom, the power, and the good- 
ness of God, and a looking for- 
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ward to the glory that shall be re- 
vealed. As it was the completion 
of the work of creation, so shall 
it terminate the processes of spi- 
ritual renovation, and finish the 
great work of man’s salvation. 
Christian ! are these thine hopes? 
Then cherish the day which is set 
apart for their contemplation, and 
for the cultivation of those graces 
which give them reality and vigour. 
Hallow thy Sabbaths; let them be 
days of prayer and meditation, of 
worship, and of praise. Give no- 
thing to the world on that day 
which is sacred tothe Lord. Put 
away the vain and carnal thought, 
the wandering eye, the spirit of 
indolence. Remember that it is a 
day of rest, not of slothfulness, 
and forget not that the best tran- 
quillity, the most perfect exemp- 
tion from care and perturbation, is 
to be found in those blessed ser- 
vices which diffuse throughout the 
heart the peace which passeth un- 
derstanding. 

Such is the Sabbath—The day 
of man; given to him for repose 
and refection, for those divine ser- 
vices and blessed exercises which, 
rightly felt and performed, give 
calmness and quiet, while the 
storms and billows of a tempes- 
tuous world are rushing and heav- 
ing in fearful commotion all around 
us—The day of the Lord; set apart 
for Himself, and consecrated to His 
service; claimed by Him who is a 
jealous God, and who will not 
suffer any of his institutions to be 
neglected or contemned with im- 
punity—The day of time, marking 
with a spiritual distinction the 
periods of its lapse. Light and 
darkness, with the revolutions of 
the great orbs of the universe, 
mete out the natural divisions of 
time, but the Sabbath directs us 
to Jehovah, not only as the Lord 
of nature, but as the Searcher of 
hearts, and the Judge of all; it 
refers to a higher agency, and 
= us to a wider range and to 

oftier aims—The day of eternity, 
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in which we more peculiarly press 
forward our traffic with the skies, 
review our transactions, deplore 
our losses, and reckon up our 
gains. It belongs to eternity, in- 
asmuch as here we have ouly 
shreds and fragments of it, while 
in heaven, it will be possessed 
entire, all there will be’ blissful 
rest, the high, eternal, Sabbath of 
our souls,* . 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE’S 

MIRACLES. 

(To the Editors.) 
GentTLemen,—There are few sub- 
jects of greater difficulty or im- 
portance, than that which is in- 
cluded in the investigation of mi- 
raculous appearances. Believing, 
on evidence which to disbelieve 

uires the sacrifice of every ra- 
tional faculty, the miracles which, 
at its first establishment, attested 
the truth and the divine origin of 
Christianity, I confess myself much 
inclined to scepticism, when super- 


natural agency is alleged in sup- 
rt of modern claims to inspira- 


tion or infallibility. I can see an 
infinitude of reasons, all bearing, 
with irresistible weight, upon the 
necessity for special interference, 
when the glorious Guspel of the 
blessed God was promulgated to 
the wotld. A system of divine 
government, framed by eternal 
wisdom, and enforced by~ super- 
human sanctions and manifesta- 





* We shall avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to call the serious attention of 
our readers to the awful levity with 
which the Sabbath is continually and 
shamelessly profaned. If the legally ap- 

guardians of the public morals 
will not or cannot inte’ » it becomes 
necessary for private individuals to in- 
uire how far may be able to correct 
deplorable abuse. A large portion 
of it is, no doubt, completely out of 
reach, but there is one source of influ- 
ence which is too much neglected. If 
religious families would announce, and 
act upon, a resolution not to deal, either 
directly'or indirectly, with any trades- 
man who might countenance breaches of 
the Sabbath, much would be gained, 
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tions, was to be superseded, and 
had not the new dispensation been 
attended by equally decided proofs 
of the intervention of the same 
Almighty and Omniscient Being, 
the Jews would have been well 
justified in their refusal to surren- 
der their high station, as the pos- 
sessors of Jehovah’s law, and the 
Gentiles would have had a specious 
plea for the retention of their cun- 
ningly devised fables, Once com- 
pletely established, however, once 
sufficiently authenticated by direct 
and manifest indications of a celes- 
tial origination, it should seem, 
not only that the necessity for 
these interferences must cease, 
but that their continuance would 
be a mere gratuitous concession to 
human caprice, and consequently, 
that miracles of attestation could 
no longer be vouchsafed. But 
the cessation of this species of ex- 
traordinary interposition does not 
by any means include the entire 
obliteration of the visible marks of 
an immediate and special working 
of heavenly power. The miracles 
of faith have never ceased, and 
will never cease, in the church of 
God; the answer to prayer is as 
emphatically, and sometimes, I 
firmly believe, as obviously and 
tangibly miraculous, as the restora- 
tion of sight to the blind, or the 
resurrection of our Saviour from 
the tomb. ' 

I have briefly stated this dis- 
tinction, in my view a very impor- 
tant one, by way of introduction 
to a few strictures on a very ab- 
surd interference, by a Dr. Bade- 
ley, of Chelmsford, in behalf of a 
miraculous cure wrought by the 
prayers of the notorious Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe. My know- 
ledge of the Doctor is limited to 
the contents of his pamphlet, un- 
less he be the same gentleman 
who stated in evidence, some time 
ago, that copperas was a prepara~ 
tion of copper; but I cannot say, 
that he ap to possess the 
culties of investigation and per- 
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suasion in any very extraordinary 
degree. . Like Dar Quixote, he 
couches his lance, dashes at wind- 
mills, and. gets unhorsed in the 
encounter, 
- Dr. Badeley. states, in his 
“ Authentic Narrative of the extra- 
ordinary Cure performed by Prince 
_ Alexander Hohenlohe, on Miss 
Barbara O'Connor,.a Nun, in the 
Convent of New Hall, near Chelms- 
Sord,”—a title by the way which 
at once marks out the Doctor as a 
partizan, and, to a certain. extent, 
lessens the value of his evidence— 
that 


** On the 7th of December, 1820, 
Miss Barbara O’Connor, a nun, in the 
convert. at New Hall, near Chelmsford, 
aged thirty, was suddenly attacked, 
without any evident cause, with a pain 
in the ball of the right thumb, which 
rapidly increased, and was succeeded by 
a Swelling of the whole hand and arm, 
as far as the elbow. It, soon became 
ted, and painful to the touch, Mr, 


Barlow, the skilful surgeon to the con- 
vent, was sent for; and applied leeches, 
lotions, blisters, fomentations, poultices, 
long, immersions in warm water, and 
every thing that was judged proper, a 
— time, without much benefit. 


One 
application diminished the swelling, 
but occasioned acute pain in. the axilla 
and mamma. Leeches were applied to 
the axilla, and the same cold lotion; by 
Which ‘means the’ pain was removed 
froin the ‘axilla, and the hand and arm 
became as. bad as before.” 
“3 Incisions and other remedies 
were employed without relief, ex- 
cepting that mercurial frictions 
produced an evident, though tran- 
sient, good effect, and that the 


’ 
ty health was perfectly re-esta- 
ished.’ A year and a half having 
elapsed, Mrs. Gerard, the superior 
of the convent, employed a friend 
to request the aid of the German 
thaumaturgus, Prince Hohenlohe, 
of Bamberg, who forwarded the 
following letter. 
¢ TO THE RELIGIOUS NUN 1N ENGLAND. 
21168) Qn the’ad of May, at eight o'clock, 
bwill offer, in compliance with your re- 
aet my prayers for ‘your recovery. 
ving. made your cenfession, and com- 
a sees bffer’ up yoiir own itlso, with 
that fervency of devotion and entire faith 
which we owe to our Redeemer Jesus 
Cona. Maa. No. 65. 
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Christ. ; Stir up from the bottom of your 
heart the divine virtue of true repentance, 
of Christian charity to all men, of firm 
belief, that your prayers will be favour- 
ably received, and a stedfast resolution 
to lead an exemplary life, to the end 
that you may continue in a state of 
grace. Accept the assurance of my re- 
gard, 

*¢ PRINCE ALEXANDER HOHENLOHE.” 
* Bamberg, March 16, 1822.” 


This is an incorrect translation, 
“ Christian charity to all-men,” is 
not the meaning of the original : 
by amour chrelien, the. Prince 
means clearly, love to God. 
‘* Firm,” is an inadequate render 
ing of sans bornes. And these 
are by no means slight changes, 
for they materially affect the cha- 
racter of the note, which is well 
adapted to keep up that mental 
excitation which, on a favourable 
view of the case, existed in the 
mind of Miss O’Connor. It is, 
however, with satisfaction that I 
find in this document no traces 
of the vulgar necromancy of Ros 
mish jugglery, no clamorous invo- 
cations of the blessed Virgin, no 
appeals to the calendar, no touch- 
ing of rotten rags or mouldering 
bones; though my gratification 
would be more’ ‘complete, could 
I ‘divest myself of" 'a suspicion, 
that this absence of the custdthary 
charms and incantations may be 
designed to give a more plausible 
air to the transaction, and to ad- 
minister 4 soporific to the vigi- 
lance of Protestant incredulity, 
The result must be given in Dr. 
B.’s own words. ‘ 

«* Miss O’Connor’s. general health 
being re-established, and the surgical 
treatment of the hand being out of my 
province, I did not see her’ for’ some_ 
weeks; bat having occasion: to visit 
some of the ladies on the 2d of Maya4 
was requested to look at Miss O’Cen- 
nor’s hand and arm, which I found as 
much swollen and bad as ever T had’ seen 
them. The fingers looked ready 
and the wrist was fifteen in 
camirones, I did not FEA 

n, 1 es) ‘ 

ead aan de. OE day, ‘Abt Mavting 
hoard of the application to the 

On the next day, the 3d of M 

2I é 
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‘a day of particular notice by the Ca- 
A she went through Pa cap oe 
prescribed by the Prince. ass 
eing nearly eaded, Miss O’Connor, not 
the immediate relief she ex- 
, exclaimed, ‘* Thy will be done, 
oh, Lord! thou hast not thougit me 
worthy of this cure.” Almost imme- 
diately after, she felt an extraordinary 
sensation through the whole arm, to the 
end of her fingers. The pain instantly 
left ber, and the swelling gradually sub- 
sided; but it was sume weeks before 
the hand resumed its natural size and 
shape. Now, { caa perceive no differ- 
ence from the other. The general re- 
ports that the arm waz paralytic, and 
that both hand and arm were again as 
bad as ever, have not the least foanda- 

tion.”’ 


I should be sorry to exclude 
substantially valuable matter, by 
citing any of Dr. Badeley’s spe- 
culations on this affair, except that 
“I must dissent from the opinion, 


which is “very much his own,”. 


that “nobody would wish for 
stronger as upon other oc- 
ions.” I can see nothing more 
than the fact of cure, consequent 
upon the re-establishment of the 
general health by common sanative 
means. Every thing beside rests 
upon the evidence of the inha- 
bitants of a nunnery, and, no of- 
fence to the ladies, I pay no more 
respect to the statements of a hive 
of nuns, buzzing their attestation 
of a Romish miracle, than I should 
do to the affidavits of men-of-straw 
at the Old Bailey. To my mind 
there is a com air of getling up 
in, the whole business. re. 
Gerard, and Miss O’Connor are, 
no doubt, very respectable per- 
sons, but I have great misgivings 
about their testimony, when I re- 
collect aan old and pithy pas- 
sages in history of 
and when I think of the fa lites 
which absolution, and the doctrine 
of venial sins, afford to trespassers, 
especially when their t 
sions are in behalf of the honour 
a of the “Catholic Church.” 
».who, I should have 
stated,isa seems to think 
shat his evidence is decisive of the 


May, 
whole series of facts, whereas it is 
conclusive to nothing but to the 
existence of disease, the employ- 
ment of a vigorous curative pro- 
cess, partial but transient specific 
benefit, the entire renewal of ge- 
neral health, and, ultimately, the 
gradual restoration of the affected 
limb. to its original soundness. 
Every thing else is, what may be 
called in the language of the 
Scotch lawyers, vicious intromis- 
sion, and rests merely on the evi- 
dence of the Superior and the 
Nun, liable, putting out of sight 
the possibility of collusion, to all 
the objections that a Protestant 
may urge against superstitious 
predisposition, and voluntary self- 
delusion. ‘The Doctor is pleased 
to assume that ‘all must agree 
that the cure was effected by per- 
fect faith and confidence in the 
remedy.” I take leave to dissent 
from this sweeping and gratuitous 
ultimatum ; that the cure might 
have been so effected, I shall not 
question—that the cure was thus 
performed—non liquet. 

Leaving, however, the farther 
dissection of this marvellous at- 
tempt at a miracle, and conceding 
for the moment all that can pos- 
sibly be conceded, what do the Ca- 
tholics gain by the concession. 
The cure, supposing it to be as 
real, and as much of a miracle, as 
they would have it,—what does it 
amount to? It is neither more 
nor less than an answer—a mira- 
culous answer if they please—to 
the prayer of faith. It is, in 
short, a miracle of faith, one of 
those instances of direct inter- 
position, which the Almighty is, 
at all times, graciously vouchsafing 
to believing supplication, «But 
the Papists say the power of 
working miracles is confined to 
the true Church, and would thus 
change this divine interference 
into a miracle of altestation. This 
is as good a specimen of the cir- 
culating syllogism, as you shall 
see in a summer's day. Our faire 
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dealing antagonists first assume 
the exclusive genuineness of their 
church, for the purpose of giving 
specific character to the miracle, 
and then plead the miracie in proof 
of the exclusive genuineness of their 
church. Commend me to reason- 
ing in a.circle, in the absence of 
spllogitic argument! It saves 
time and trouble, and is the less 
liable to refutation, inasmuch as 
it refutes itself. 

The. war of miracles is a very 
doubtful mode of contest. Every 
party may buy themcheap. They 

ike goods at Bankrupts’ sales, 
nty, of bad quality, and not 
estly come by. The serious 
Christian, in his own experience, 
and in that of those like-minded 
with himself, will often recognise 
the wonder-working hand of God 
im answer to prayer, and to the 
confident (reliance of humble 
faith ;but in proportion as he re- 
ceives, with joyful awe and grati- 
tude, these glorious manifestations, 
he will reject the miserable succe- 
danea of interested parties. He 
will aecept the pure gold as the 
current coin of heaven, but the 
Dutch metal, the lacquered brass, 
he will cast aside or trample under 
foot. 

Before I close, one word as to 
the noisy pretences of the Roma- 
nists to the unassailable genuine- 
ness of their church, and the 
false candour of those of our Pro- 
testant brethren, who have so far 
yielded to their clamour, as to 
allow them, though notexclusively, 
the possession of the marks of a 
true church of Christ, I shall 
take leave to record my protest 

inst this untenable claim, and 
unreasoneble concession, in 
bist parliamentary phrase. 

Dissentient, 1. Because the true 
church of Christ is, in all its 
pau ~* its principles, established 

destruction of idolatry, and 


sey is i dey a char, nave Na 
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at variance with the constitution 
of the great Christian paca AY 
an error woven into the warp and 
woof of the Romish system. 

3. Because persecution is a fell 
and fatal essential of the Catholic In- 
stitute, while the religion of Him 
who came fo seek and to save, em- 
ploys no weapons but persuasion 
and argument, and looks for suc- 
cess, not to the secular arm, but 
to the power of God. The perse- 
cuting spirit is at eternal variance 
with tlie spirit of Christ. QuipaM, 


bt tte tel 


ON COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
(To the Editors. ) 


Gentremen,—tThe following is a 
copy of a letter from one friend 
to another, on maintaining com- 
munion with God. 

The first object of solicitude to 
an awakened soul, is safety. The 
law speaks, the sinner listens and 
fears ; a holy God is revealed, the 
sinner sees and trembles; every 
false hope is swept away, and 
an earnest inquiry takes place— 
“ What shall I do to be saved?” 
In proportion as faith is given, 
Jesus is discovered as the only 
Saviour ; and as faith increases, 
fear aubsides, and a comfortable 
hope of life and immortality grows 
as we grow, and str s with 
= strength. When we have 

us a hope, through 0 
that Laaa shall be. our 
I think the next inquiry should 
be, how we may possess as much 
of it by the way as is possible. I 
am persuaded this is the point that 
lies nearest your heart, and there- 
fore shall make it the subject of 
this letter. Itis plain from ip 
ture, that all our abatements, 
clensions, and languors, arise from 
a defect of faith. Jf we had appre- 
hensions of Christ snitabhe aa hap a 
character in the word of God, ; 
doubts ns fears would oor 

and abiding. sense, 
ae would ever influence 
minds, and our hearts would 
212 . 


. 
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ciepovet to suffer the whole will 
of God, with clieerfulness. 

The face of the question is, 
therefore, a little changed, ard 
amounts to this, What are the best 
means to increase and strengthen 
our faith? ‘The reason for my 
thus changing the question is, that 
many who speak well of a life of 
faith in general, seem to under- 
stand it as if faith could be pro- 
duced, or at least increased, by 
sudden efforts of our own powet 
and will; whereas I apprehend 
that the growth of faith is gradual, 
and ordinarily effected in the use 
of appointed means, not arbitrary, 
but appointed by Him who knows 
our frame, and therefore works in 
us in a way suited to those facul- 
ties ‘and capacities with which he 
has endued us. 

“" Ist. Tf it atises from a know- 
ledge of Christ, it follows that a 
equent perusal of the Scriptures, 
which testify of ‘Him, is a fit and 
necessary means of increasing our 
faith. 
~~ gd. Ifalso there must be a re- 
velation of the Spirit of God, 
whose office ‘it is to take of the 
thitigs of Jesus, and show them to 
the soul;* and if this Spirit is pro- 
mised ‘and limited ‘to those who 
ask ‘it, it likewise follows, that 
‘secret er is another neces 
Shine WP scchigthenttig faith. ord 
‘3a, ‘Another wieans to this pur- 
pose is, faithfulness to light al- 
ready received.t It is worth ob- 
servation, that faith and fidelity 
are expressed in the Greek by the 
same word. Though the power 
is of God, yet, if there is any 
secret reserve, any allowed evil 
connived at, in heart or life, it will 
shat up the avenues to comfort, 
and* check the growth of faith. 
‘The experience of past years has 
taught’me to distinguish between 
gnofance and di ience ; the 
orf fs gracious to the weakness 
Of his pédpte, he pities their infir- 
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od Mideoha xvi, ddi 2 Cotwiii. 38,,,', 
t John xiv. 15—26. , 


mity, and teaches ‘them “to do 
better.  Wilfuil sin sadly exes 
our progress—may the Lord k 

us fromit!* It raises‘a dark cloud; 
and hides the Sun of Righteous- 
ness from otit view, and till he is 
pleased ‘to shine forth again, we 
can do nothing ; and for this, per- 
haps, he will make us wait, and 
cry often out, “ How long, O 
Lord, how tong !” 

Thus by reading the word of 
Goil, by frequent prayer, ‘and ‘by 
a ‘simple attention to the Lord’s 
will, together with the use of pub- 
lic ordinances, the Lord ‘watering 
and blessing by the influence of 
his Holy Spirit, may we grow in 
= and the knowledge of our 

ord and Saviour, be more hum- 
bled in our own eyes, more weaned 
from self, and more fixed on Him, 
as All in All, till at last we shall 
meet before’ his throne to celebrate 
his eternal praises. Vier. 
ON THE REMOVAL OF MEMBERS 

FROM ONE CHURCH TO ANO- 
““THER, ©. 

In the economy of those religious 
Societies with whose peculiar views 
the Congregational Magazine is 
more particularly ‘in unison, pro- 
bably we should, in, general scarce- 
ly find any thing so irregular as 
what occurs in ‘the removal of 
members from one church to ano- 
ther. It is quite natural, ‘and 
perfectly right, that persons should 
feel a strong regard for that mi- 
nister by whose labours they have 
been greatly benefitted, and for 
that Christian church in whose 
communion they have enjoyed 
much happiness. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter of wonder that such 
persons, ne their removing to a 
distance, should feel a reluctance 
in dissolving their former ¢onnex- 
jons, and should ‘wish’ still to 
continue membets where their 
thoughts and théir' affections must 
ever delight to Gwelf.? — . ° » 

But’ it should be remiem! , 

that ‘‘connexiotis'-of “this “kind ‘de. 
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rive all their importance from 
certain ends which they are cal- 
culated to accomplish or facilitate; 
and that: those objects are ‘not 
attainable, nor are they at all likely 
to be promoted, where there are 
no opportunities for intercourse 
arid association. Indeed, it is ma- 
nifestly wrong, and destructive of 
that order and regularity which 
the New Testament recommends, 
for persons to remain members 
where they cannot communicate, 
or to communiéate long with any 
church without being dismissed 
trom their former connexions. 
Christian societies are formed for 
the discharge of reciprocal duties ; 
but these duties cannot be dis- 
charged where there is no inter- 
course, and where the members 
have no opportunities of observing 
one another's spirit and conduct. 
Owing tothe irregularity which 
forms the subject of this paper, 
a difficulty sometimes occurs in 
case of a removal to a third situ- 
ation. Suppose Phebe, who 
was a-servant of the church of 
Cenchrea, had remained at Rome* 


, for a considerable length of time, 


without beeoming a member of 
the ‘ehurch: there, and: had after- 
wards, upon removitig to Corinth, 
réquested a recommendatory dis- 
imission. ' In that ease, the church at 
Rome could not have dismissed her, 
because she was not a member at 
that city ; and the church at Cen- 
chrea could not recommend her 
with the same degree of affec- 
tionate confidence, with which 
they might have recommended 
her formerly, not having had re- 
cent opportunities of observing 
her conduct. Those who are 
much conversant with our churches, 
willadmit at once that this is not 
supposing an uncommon case. 

O pda ‘the whole, it may be re- 
marked, by way of conclusion, 
that’ the general rule, ‘let. all 
things be done decently and «in 


oJ * Romans, xvi. 1. 
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order,” as well'as someof the ob- 
jects in forming Christian societies, 


very clearly require that church 
members, apon removing from 
one place to another, should unite 
themselves where they ‘have an 
opportunity of regularly attend- 
ing. To wish to remain members 
where we can neither enjoy the 
privileges, nor discharge t the duties 
which belong to this important 
connexion, may evince the steadi- 
ness of our attachment, but it 
shows also some degree of inat- 


tention to the nature and design of 
a Christian church. Am 


Wewververeses 


IMITATION AND. PLAGIARISM, 
(To the Editors.) 


Among the literary varieties in- 
sertedin your Magazine last month, 
there is’ a whimsical epitaph 
ascribed to the late Benjamin 
Franklin, and supposed to have 
been written on himself: «Your 
readers will be, perhaps, surprized 
to‘ learn, that much of the origi- 
nality and humour displayed in 
that jew desprit, is borrowed from 
a. work of Cotton Mather, pub- 
lished while Franklin'was yet in 
his infancy. If they will com- 
pare the following lines with the 
epitaph alluded to, they will im. 
mediately see the truth of my 
assertion, and I have no doubt, 
will own with me, that: Franklin 
can be only entitled to the merit 
of having carried out the original 
idea to a greater length, and to 
have illustrated it with more 
vigour, than he whe first con- 
ceived it. My remarks more par- 
ticularly allude to the last four 
lines. * 
‘¢-A living, breathing Bible, tables where 
Both! covenants, at large, engraven were ; 
Gospel and law, in’s,heart, bad each its 
column ; 
‘Lis head an index to the ‘sacréd volume ; ; 
His very name a title-page; ‘and next, 
His life a commentary on the text 
©, what a monument of Cato mets 
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‘These verses are part of an elegy 
written by Benjamin Woodbridge, 
on the apostolic John Cotton, first 
pastor of the congregational church 
of Boston, in New England; they 
are printed. in Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana, folio, 
1702, beok iii. p. 31. When we 
consider that this ecclesiastical his. 
tory of Franklin’s native country 
was greatly esteemed in that sphere 
where his energies were first called 
forth, that his parents, being strict 
puritans, inal] probability possessed 
a copy of it, in which case, we 
areisure, that the young philoso- 
pher’s ardour after knowledge 
would never leave it unperused ; 
and finally, that we have his own 
acknowledgment (in a letter writ- 
ten to Dr. Samuel Mather) of an 
early acquaintance with the writ- 
ings, and person of Cotton Mather, 
we shall be at no loss to account 
for the remarkable similarity ex- 
isting between these two pieces. 
The fact has long been familiar 
to me, but the recent appearance 
of Franklin’s epitaph in your 
pages, hasdetermined me to make 
it more generally known through 
the medium of your Miscellany. 
Now I am upon this subject, per- 
haps you will allow me to fill a 
spare page or two, with a few 
more facts of the same nature; for, 
being a book-worm, and my taste 
leading me generally among the 
old books, you will easily believe 
that many such incidents may 
have come tw my knowledge. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the works of Warburton, will re- 
member how unceasing a subject 
of invective that great man derived 
from the character and writings 
of Milton. In his letters particu- 
larly, when no other means of 
gratifying his love of abuse and 
scurrility presents itself, the very 
name ot Milton seems at once to 
awaken: all, his latent powers. 
How’ strange then it is, that War- 
burtin’ should condescend to com- 


F 


Sealy pochuwne. to dowpiol, If 
rm r 
your readers will take the trouble 
the owt Slogueot,paroeeph i 
most e par. in 
Warburton’s “ Essay on Miracles,” 
they will perceive that it is copied 
almost verbatim from a paragraph 
in Milton’s Areopagitica, commence 
ing, “ Methinks, I see in my 
mind,” &c. , 
Excepting Burton's “ Anatomy 
of Melancholie,” I know few books 
that have been more useful to the 
commonwealth of letters, than those 
of Fuller ; at least, if the usefulness 
of books to the literary commons 
wealth, like that of subjects to the 
political commonwealth, increase 
in proportion to the number of 
their offspring. Fuller himself 
was not guiltless in this way; 
his “‘ Holy State” has all the fea- 
tures of “ Bacon’s Essays,” theugh 
softened down, and deprived of 
their masculine vigour; but. he 
was “more sinned against than 
sinning.” At some future time, 
perhaps, I may enter more _parti- 
cularly on a detection of several 
= instanceg of plagiarism from 
uller; at present I shall only 
mention the following, <A tract, 
which has attained great celebrity 
in our days, commences with_ra- 
ther an interesting account of a 
conversation between a gentleman 
and an aged shepherd, whose resi- 
dence on Salisbury plain gives a 
name to the pamphlet in which 
this conversation is recorded. The 
same conversation, however, isto be 
met with in Fuller's “‘ Holy State,” 
p-184. “I have heard:how a gen- 
tleman, travelling in a misty morn, 
ing, asked of a shepherd, (such 
men being generally skilled in the 
physiognomie of the heavens, 
what weather it would be? Jt 
will be, said the shepherd, shat 
weather shall please me: and being 
courteously requested. to express 
his meaning, Sir, (saith bes (at 
shall be what weather pleaseth God, 
and what weather pleqseth God, 
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pleaseth me.” 1 have entertained person as is mientioned»by Ca 
an idea, whether rightly or not I to have been ejected from Ingate- 


can't decide, (not possessing the 
tract,) that the conversation re- 
lated in the modern pamphlet is 
given as authentic. I hope this is 
not the case, for assuredly our 
religion is founded on so firm a 
basis, that: it needs not, like some 
false representations of it, the aid 
of pious frauds to support its in- 


~ terest. 


Perhaps you will also allow me 
to. ask of some of your discursive 
correspondents, whether there be 
any account existing of Richard 
Brocklesby, who seceded from the 
Church of England shortly after 
the Revolution? Whether after his 
secession he exercised his mini- 
stry among the Dissenters? and 
what are the general opinions en- 
tertained respecting his “ Gospel 
theism ?” folio, 1706. I should re- 
commend the latter work to the 
notice of some one of those able 
writers, who contribute to’ your 
department, entitled “ Literaria 
Rediviva.” Perhaps, some of your 
readers may also be able to inform 
me, whether John Willis, who pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Mnemo- 
nica,” 8vo, 1661, was the same 


stone, in Essex; or if not, who he 
was? 


Ovinie: Insule. Mrmes. 


We insert the ges from 
Warburton and Milton, to which 
our correspondent alludes. 


*¢ Methinks I see her, like themighty 
eagle, renewing her immortal youth, and 
purging her opening sight, at the unob- 
structed beams of our benign meridian 
Sun ; which some pretend to say had 
been dazled and abused by an inglorious 
pestilential Meteor; while the ill-af- 
fected birds of night wou’d, with their 
envious hootings, prognosticate a length 
of darkness and decay.”—Warburton’s 
Enquiry into Prodigies and Miracles, 
pp. 136, 137, 


** Methinks, I see in my mind, a 
noble and puissant nation, rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks: methinks, 
I see her as an eagle renewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full mid-day beam ; purging and 
unscaling- her long abused sight at. the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous 
flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means, and in. their envious, 
gabble, would prognosticate a year o 
sectsand schisms.""— Milton’s Areopagitica, 
vol. i. p. 324. 
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ERRORS IN BIBLES. 
(To the Editors.) 
As Mr. D’Israeli has thought 
proper to attack the Dissenters on 
this subject, I am happy to find 
that he has been noticed by your 
dent B., whose able re- 
marks have, I doubt not, been 


The Old Testament contains ... 


It is readily acknowledged that 
many of these errors are trivial in 
themselves ; but mistakes, even of 


The New ditto ee eeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


justly approved by your numerous 
readers. Having in my possession 
a “Cum Privilegio,” which is 
not altogether perfect, T have taken 
the liberty of handing you the 
following statement, taken from 


_an octavo Oxford Bible, ee 
at the Clarendon press 1804, ~ 





There are Number 
Books errorsin Complete _ of. errors 
. 89 30 9 234 
27 4 10 60 
66 47 19 294 





this kind, ought not to be. found 
in Bibles which bear the impri- 
matur of an University. If accu- 
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racy be néeiiful.im law proceed. 
ings which relate to’our property, 
or incompounding those medicines 
which are intended to preserve or 
restore our health ; surely it can- 
not be too much to expect similar 
attention to. the. correctness of 
those Scriptures; which relate to 


Should be 
the murderer shall be put /o death 


Numb. xxxv. 18. 


Joshua xiii. title Balaam is slain Baalim, &e, 
Judges xi. 7. Jephthah said unto the elders children 
1 Kings viii. 19. son—out of thy loins out of thy ions, 
Isaiah iit. 9. declare their sin as Sodom . in Sodom 
Jer, xxii. 21. manner from thy youth from. my youth 
xxvii. 3. come to Jerusalem untoZedekiah come toJeremiah, 
&e. 
li. 5. land was filled with-sin filled with in 
Matt. xxiii. 6. and thechief seatsinthesynagogues chief feasts 
xxiv. 39 coming of the Son of man be man omitted 
Luke ii. 23. called holy tothe Lord holy omitted 
Acts v. 15. passing by might overshadow night overshadow 
xxi, 25. from things strangled things omitted 


Rom, viii. 14. _ spirit of God 





[Mav, 
our best, our eternal interests, 
But in the edition above men- 
tioned, there are many errors which 
materially affect the sense, and con- 
sequently do not, and indeed 
cannot, express the true meaning 


of our translators. 
the following are a specimen. 


Oxford Edition. 
put fogether 


spirit or God 


1 Cor, ii, 1. testimony of God or God 

Gal. iv. 27. cry thou that travailest not __ ery that thou,&c. 
v.16: flesh lusteth against the. Spirit , lusteth afler,&c. 

1 Peter iii..6. long as ye do mell as ye do will 


See also''t Kings iii. 27:2 Kings xxi. 2.—Psalm xlv, Qeorlie 2m 
¢cix. ‘18.— Proverbs xvi!" 5: Isaiah vii, 9.—liv. 5.—Jevemiah’ xii..4.-—— 


xxxili, 16.—Matthew viii. $4.—xxvi 


. 39.—Mark xii, .7.—Lukei. 38.— 


xxiv. #6.—John xii. 36.—xx. 21,—Rom. vii. 4.—viii, 17.—2 Cor. iv, 2. 


—Col. iii. 8.—2 Peter i. 17. 

I hope the above statement, 
in addition to the remarks of your 
correspondent B,,. will produce 
the two following effects. 1. That 
they may. teach those whose duty 
it;is to..superintend the. press at 
our,;Dniversities, the , necessity of 
adopting _a little mare circum- 
x es correcting the proof 

eets. 2. That if these papers 
shouldmeet the eyeof Mr.D’ Israeli, 
they may teach him alittle more 
candour, anil a greater degree of 
caution, before he again ventures 
to attack the character and con- 
duct of others, in the unjustifiable 
manner which he has done in the 
vase of Field's Bible. Should 
both these ends be answered, I 
shall have the pleasure ‘of know- 


ing that I have not written in 
vain. With,respect tothe frst, I 
entertdin the most sanguine hopes, 
as I firmly believe that, negligence 
is the, true and only cause of the 
various errors which, appear in our 
Bibles, ,and, that the publicity, 
which they, have excited wi 
produce the desired effect. And 
even with respect to Mr. D'Israeli, 
although [ am not quite sosanguine 
in my expectations, I nevertheless 
will not place him among’ the in- 
corrigibles, unless he should again 
renew his attack upon Dissenters, 
in some other shape. In which 
event both you and Mr. D’I—, 
may expect ‘to hear again front” 
Crito. 
Woolwich. 


Among which 
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Thoughts on the Anglican and 
Anglo-American Churches. By 
John Bristed, Counsellor at Law. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.— New York 
printed. London: reprinted 
for B. J. Holdsworth, 1823. 


We feel a peculiar interest in 
every thing that regards America. 
We have so long been accustomed 
to regard that country as the 
asylum where the followers of 
Christ found refuge from their 
persecutors, and as the sacred soil 
where religious liberty was planted 
and cultured, and struck its roots 
deep, and has thrown its majestic 
shade over all the societies which 
have reposed beneath its vigorous 
and widely-spreading branches, 
that we are glad to have our atten- 
tion called to a publication which 
furnishes important illustrations 
of the moral and religious consti- 
tution and condition of the United 
States. We regard them as an 
ample theatre on which is going 
forward, hitherto with signal suc- 
cess, a grand experiment which is 
destined, in its final triumph, to 
demolish the pretences of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, to expose the 
iniquity of that mitigated form of 
persecution which conceals itself 
behind the contemptuous title of 
“ Toleration,” and to prove that 
religion will move with a firmer 
and more majestic step, when she 


has thrown away the crutches. 


which bigotry and policy have 
thrust into her grasp. The con- 
tinuation of the poliizcal harmony 
of the American Federation seems 
to us extremely problematical ; the 
system of distinct governments, 
held together by a State Congress, 
appears to contain within itself 
the elements of discord and dis- 
union, though the republican 
forms provide many securities 
Coné, Maa. No. 65. 
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against separation and collision, 
which would have no existence 
under a despotism divided into 
dependent satrapies. The tran- 
quillity, however, of the United 
States, in an ecclesiastical view, 
rests upon different grounds, and 
is ensured by the large license, 
the unshackled freedom, allowed 


- to religious profession. The sys-~ 


tem has been long in action, and 
has hitherto worked well.. No 
danger to the State, no injury to 
morals, no counteraction to the 
progress of religion has resulted, 
The denial of exclusive favour to 
any religious corporation in par- 
ticular, has given to all classes of 
society an equal interest in the 
general stake, and bound them 
to the maintenance of a scheme 
of polity whence they derive such 
decided advantages. It is, in fact, 
to the absence of that spirit of 
sectarian domination which seems 
to us essential to the very notion 
of an establishment, that we look, 
more than to any other principle, 
for the coherence of the American 
Union. _A dominant sect would 
be a perpetual source of jealousies 
and variances, and would ulti- 
mately divide the State into two 
great parties; while the protec- 
tion of all in their religious rights, 
and:the general exemption from 
penalties and civil disabilities as 
the punishment of conscientious 
adherence to religious conviction, 
lay a broad and deep foundation 
for the public tranquillity and 
security. Neither do we appre- 
hend the slightest danger to the 
cause of Christianity. We have 
not so learned the evidences of 
our faith, as to look to establish- 
ments in supply of their deficiency. 
Even on the favourable hypothesis 
of a mere preference given by the 
State Government to one peculiar 
2K 
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system, without the imposition of 
tests and disqualifications on others, 
the principle of our objections 
would remain in full force. The 
Alliance, as it is called, of Church 
and State not only is liable, but 
tends to abuse, A governor is 
haps less exempt from error of 
judgment, in affairs of religion, 
than any other individual, and the 
weight of his authority, or the in- 
fluence of his partialities, thrown 
into the scale, may decide the 
balance against truth. He may, 
like Constantine, consider the 
matter merely in a political light, 
and either chuse the wrong, or 
adopt the right, in such a way as 
to’ inflict a deadly wound on the 
vital interests of religion. As far 
as the question is capable of deci- 
sion from facts, they are on the 
side of liberal sentiments.—Eccle- 
siastical story is full fraught with 
evidences of the injury done to 
Christianity by State-establish- 
ments; and the history of the 
English colonies in North Ame- 
rica affords an unanswerable testi- 
mony in favour of the amplest 
concession to religious opinion. . 
Twoor three years ago the Rev. 
S. C. Wilks published a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Correlative Claims and 
Duties,” having for its object to 
show the necessity of a Church es- 
tablishment, in Christian countries. 
His volume was distinguished by 
its candour, and highly respect- 
able in point of ability, though 
we felt it necessary, in our Review 
of September and October 1821, 
to expose the weakness of the 
foundations assumed by Mr. W., 
and to state, at some length, our 
reasons for withholding our assent 
from his conclusions, A some- 
what different effect seems to have 
been produced by his work on 
the mind of Mr. Bristed. Agree- 
ing, to a certain extent, in the 
views of Mr. Wilks, he takes a 
and more liberal survey of 
the general subject, and in a very 
entertaining, but somewhat ram- 


bling and discursive manner, 
travels over an extensive tract of 
interesting and important enquiry. 
Mr. B. is a spirited and eloquent, 
but unequal writer. His habits 
of composition are rather desultory, 
and, though always animated and 
vigorous, by no means remarkable 
for correctness. His strain of argu- 
ment, although neither syllogistic, 
nor closely connected, is urgent 
and impressive. He deals much 
in facts, and brings them to bear 
on his reasoning with remarkable 
felicity and force; and, in short, 
though he has by no means pro- 
duced a perfect book, he has 
brought together a considerable 
mass of valuable materials, intro- 
ductory to 

** A more extended and minute in- 
quiry into the causes of the present posi- 
tive and relative weakness and inefficiency 
of the Anglican and American-Anglo- 
Churches ; notwithstanding their exter- 
nal advantages, and their truly evangelical 
liturgy, articles, and homilies, the pre- 
cious legacy of those blessed reformers 
and martyrs, whd sealed the constancy 
of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
7 the pouring out of their own life 
blood.”"—>p. iii. 

Mr. Bristed sets out with a 
brief sketch of his own life, from 
which it appears that he has, in 
his own words, “a kind of here- 
ditary and family claim to be en- 
rolled among the advocates of all 
that vitally concerns the well- 
being of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” His “father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, were all 
beneficed clergymen in the Church 
of England,” and his “ elder 
brother is so now.” His own 
original destination was to the 
same galling, but circumstances 
and caprice interfered to prevent 
the accomplishment of his father’s 
ardent desire. Of that - parent. 
he has drawn a glowing por- 
traiture. 

** In early life, he distinguished him- 
self as an accomplished classical scholar ; 
he bore away, also, one of the highest 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, as 
second wrangler of his year, Fully fitted 
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by his talents, his connexions, his acqui- 

tions, his accomplishments, his fortune, 
to mingle with and mount in the tumul- 
tuous intercourses and conflicts of the 
world, he preferred the calm, sequestered 


vale of life, to all the excitements of 
ambition, the seductions of pleasure, 
the temptaticns of wealth. He held on 
the noiseless tenor of his way as an 
humble parish priest, watching over and 
labouring for the best, the everlasting 
interests of a plain unlettered peasantry. 

*¢ In his life he exemplified the blessed 
influences of the doctrines of the cross ; 
and in his death, he bore the fullest tes- 
timony that faith, undivided faith in the 
Sree and finished salvatior, the gratuitous, 
unmerited, sovereign mercy, the infinite 
sacrifice, the all-sufficient righteousness, 
the all-prevailing intercession of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the only founda- 
tion of present peace and future hupe, 
and eternal bliss; utterly casting away 
every reliance upon the wretched, help- 
less works of human frailty and imper- 
fection, is the alone sure and steadfast 
anchor of the soul in that awful hour of 
earthly dissolution, when man _ sinks 
from all that he sees and knows, into all 
that lies hidden behind the veil of unre- 
vealed futurity.’’—pp. 2, 3. 

At a very early age, Mr. 
Bristed was sent to Winchester 
College, where he had remained 
during little more than three years, 
when a mutiny broke out, headed 
by “ Richard Mant, then one of 
the prefects in the sixth form, and 
now a protestant champion of the 
popish doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, and one of the editors 
of Mant and Doyley’s Family 
Bible.” After an express pledge 
of general amnesty, the Warden 
and Fellows of Winchester pro- 
ceeded to expel “the first forty 
boys who.stood on the roll,” and 
that number included our author. 
When Mr. B. was about seventeen 
years of age, his determination 
to take orders was considerabl 
shaken, partly from interested, 
partly from conscientious scru- 
ples. . 

«« My objections to the Church of 
England were then, and are now, con- 
fined exclusively to her political position ; 
her close alliance with the state; her 


system of patronage, whether lay or 
clerical, excluding the congregations 
altogether from any choice of the clerk, 
who is to minister to them spiritually ; 
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and her provision of tithes. Her li » 
articles, nnd homilies, are all strictly 
spiritual ; and when faithfully set forth, 
and supported by the preaching and living 
of evangelical clergymen, are eminently 
calculated, under the gracious influences 
of the Holy Spirit, to call men from 
darkness into light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. 

“« My kingdom is not of this world, 
émphatically declares the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But Bishop Warburton, with 
all his immense talents and exhaustless 
ingenuity, urges the position, that the 
church and the state, in England, are, 
in themselves, two free and independent 
sovereigns, and as such, form a mutual, 
equal alliance and league between each 
other; in the same manner as is, or 
might be, done between any two other 
earthly potentates. 

‘«* But, without encountering any de- 
tail, we may simply ask, who is the head 
of this independent, sovereign church ? 
The Lord Jesus Christ himself. And 
does He enter into an equal, mutual 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
impious, ‘irreligious, profligate, formal 
sovereigns? for example, with the bru- 
tal, bloody Henry—the politic, arbitrary 
Elizabeth ; or the perfidious persecuting 
dynasty of the Stuarts? Utrum horum 
mavis, accipe. Which will ye believe ? 
The Saviour himself, who says his: king- 
dom is not of this world, or the Right 
Reverend William Warburton, who seeks 
to stamp the secular stain upon its beauty 
of holiness ?””—pp. 16, 17. 


‘« It is not easy to find a valid reason 
why Britain should not repeal her Tese 
and Corporation acts ; laws passed amidst 
the heat and smoke of religious intole- ~ 
rance and persecution. She has already 
done it, with signal success, in relation 
to her Irish Protestant Dissenters. And 
why not extend the boon to all the Dis- 
senting sects throughout the nation; and 
thus, indefinitely, augment her own in- 
tellectual and moral power, by permit- 
ting all, instead of only a privileged order 
of her people, to serve, aid, and support 
her, to the full extent of their capacity 
and powers, in her civil and military 
functions ; in the field and on the flood; 
in foreign courts, and in her home coun- 
cils and cabinet ? 

‘¢ Other countries have learned this 
lesson of practical political wisdom. In 
these United States, every religious com- 
munion is placed on equal ground, as to 
all civil rights and priviiages- By apro- 
vision of the federal constitution, the 
general government is interdicted from 
regulating or interfering with the religion 
of the Union; and the separate states, 
for the most part, have confined their 
legislative enactments to the mere civil 
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incorporation, with certain restrictions, 
of such religious bodies as apply for 
charters. In the United Netherlands, in 
Prussia, in Russia, nay, even in France, 
there is no exclusive national church, 
— out the other sects from equal 
political privileges ; but in those coun- 
tries all religious denominations stand on 
the same level of social claim and right. 
¢¢ During the time when Russia broke 
down the military strength of revolution- 
be France, the commander in chief of 
her armies belonged te the commu- 
nion of the Greek church ; her minister 
of finance was a Protestant, and her 
premier, a papist. Her affairs, civil and 
military, were not the worse conducted, 
in her agonizing struggle for existence, 
because she disfranchises none of her 
people of their political rights, on ac- 
count of their religious opinions or be- 
lief? 

** But the ministerial and lay patron- 
age of the Anglican Church is subject to 
a much higher and more awful objection 
than the mere want of political wisdom, 
in shutting out, for ever, so much talent, 

, and efficiency from the service 
of the state. It almost of necessity en- 
sures a constant supply of form:lism, at 
least, if not of absolute irreligion, to the 
clerical establishment.””—pp. 17, 18. 


The congé d'elire method of 
episcopal appointment, the tithe 
system, the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of Ireland, and other im- 
portant subjects, are touched upon 


with great spirit by the author, 


before he gives us the information 
that in his eighteenth year, he en- 
tered on the study of medicine. 
His residence at Edinburgh was 
extremely unfavourable to his spi- 
ritual state, and he informs us 
that, 

“* The preaching of Mr. Alison, the 
author of a justly celebrated ‘« Essay on 
Taste,” and of some sweet little Sabbati- 


cal effusions, or dulcet discourses, by a 
misnomer called sermons, was 
not, at 


least so long as I heard him, 
some calculated either to dispel the 
ness of infidelity, or to direct the 
vision of the heart to the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness, with healing un- 
derneath his wings.” —p. 35. 

Mr. Bristed. strongly recom- 
mends Hilyburton’s Memoirs, and 
his. “Inquiry, into the Necessity 
of Revelation.” Once more Mr. 
B. shifted: his and becom- 
ing disgusted with a profession 
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which condemns its disciples ‘to 
be perpetually raking into the 
very kennels of human infirmity ;” 
he turned to the study of law, 
and “during two years of pupil- 
lage” under. Mr. Chitty, “ culti- 
vated ‘the melancholy science of 
special pleading.” Even here, 
however, the wayward and capri- 
cious character of our author, 
found room for variation, and 
though he retained his legal parti- 
alities, he determined on changing 
the scene of their exercise from 
England to America. 


** To the United States I brought a 
mind bewildered amidst the mazes of 
metaphysical speculation, perplexed in 
the labyrinth of sceptical sophistry, and 
entangled in the too eager pursuit of a 
political millenium. Brt a few years of 
sojourning in this multitudinous demo- 
cracy ; a closer inspection of the realities 
of life; aided by solitary reflection, and 
the resumption of those scriptural 
studies, which had been too long inter- 
mitted during my medical and legal 
noviciates, re-illumined veteris. vestigia 
flamme ; fanned the dying embers of a 
former flame; and caused the heart to 
return once more unto its rest. 

** When a few years of actual expe- 
rience had compelled me to kuow, that 
human life, even under the favourable 
circumstances of youth, and health, and 
intellectual occupation, was full of dis- 
appointment, and vanity, and vexation, 
my soul was led, once again, to look 
upward, and say to Jehovah, ‘* whom 
have I in heaven but Thee ?”’’—>p. 40. 





**T had become acquainted, while a 
medical student in Edinburgh, with the 
Rev. Dr. Mason,’ who was’ then, in the 
winter of 1800—1801, on a visit from 
New York to Scotland, in search of 
some seceding ministers, wherewith to 
build up in greater strength, his own 
ecclesiastical body, the Associate Re- 
formed Church in the United States. I 
was igiously struck with the force 
and vigour, and range of intellect exhi- 
bited in his conversation; and with the 
precipitation of heedless youth, thence 
drew a conclusion, not altogether verified 
by subsequent experience; namely, if 
this be a fair average specimen of Ameri- 
can clergy, what must be her lawyers, 
her statesmen, her men of letters, her 
philosophers ? 

‘* But the truth is, my premises were 
nanght. No country ever did, or-ever 
can, average such an amount of clerical, 
or of apy other talent, 
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* On my arrival in New York, in 
July 1806, we renewed our acquaintance, 
which , soon ripened into an intimacy 
truly fraternal, that lasted about six 
years; when it was broken up, and for 
ever scattered to the wild winds, by the 
systematic sycophancy and incessant in- 
trigue of a very reverend brother. 

** During six years I sat under the 
ministry of, Dr. Mason; and it is but 
justice to say of this profound divine, and 
powerful polemic, that while the better 
days of his intellectual strength conti- 
nued to shine in all their unclouded 
splendour, I never heard a greater 
preacher; and yet I have listened to 
some of the most eminent men in the 
Anglican church, including the mighty 
Horsley himself. As an expositor of the 
sacred volume, I never heard Mason’s 
equal; and his single sermons upon de- 
tached texts, were, when he was fully 
roused to the requisite pitch of mental 
exertion, surpassed by none that I ever 
heard or read. 

“ Like all extempore preachers, his 
pulpit services varied in mental power 
and value, according to the degree of 
preparation, the state of health, the tem- 
perature of the spirits, the standard of 
excitement. But even in his most ordi- 
nary efforts, his unpremeditated effu- 
sions, the thewes and sinews, the bones 
and dimensions of a giant were visible ; 
—digjecta membra gigantis. He was com- 
pletely master of his own theological 
system, that of full-blooded Calvinism, 
or Supralapsarianism ; in the warfare of 
which, both offensive and defensive, he 

roved himself a most pointed and power- 
ul writer. 

*¢ The very few sermons which he hag 
published, his Letters on frequent Com- 
munion, his Voice of Warning, his Ora- 
tion on the death of Hamilton, some 
splendid fragments in the Christian’s Ma- 
gazine, and his noble Plea for Catholic 
Communion, all, in very deed, scriptural, 
able, eloquent, are, I believe, the only 
scanty remains of a truly evangelical 
divine, who might, if his industry, per- 
severance, and energy had been com- 
mensurate with his genius, talents, and 
eloquence, have brightened the remotest 
recesses of Christendom with the blaze 
of his intellectual glory; might have 
been, what Chalmers is.”—pp. 40—42. 


After his auto-biographical in- 
troduction, Mr. Bristed enters at 
once into a dissertation ‘on the 
Anglican Church Establishment.” 
His illustrations of the evils re- 
sulting from its secular character, 
are forcibly expressed, and display 
extensive and judicious reading ; 


but their range, and the way in 
which they are brought forward, 
would baffle all attempt at ana- 
lysis, and we can but partially 
supply its absence, by a liberal yse 
of extract. The following are only 
shreds of a series of important 
paragraphs, which we regret our 
‘inability to give entire. 

“‘ The Dissenters have most power- 
fully promoted the interests of true god- 
liness ; in forwarding which, some hun- 
dreds of evangelical ministers among the 
state clergy are now spending their la- 
borious lives. From the restoration of 
the second Charles to the rise of Metho- 
dism, in the reign of George the second, 
Dissenters stood alone in defence of the 
best of causes. They alone maintained 
the depravity of human nature, which no 
baptismal waters could wash away ; they 
preached the great tenets of the Refor- 
mation, the doctrines of justification by 
faith alone, and of regeneration by the 
ott Spirit; when they were. ridiculed 
by the established clergy, in defiance of 
their own articles and homilies, as the 
dogmas of fanaticism.; and they, singly, 
dared to protes: against the fashionable 
vices of the nation, the profligay of a 
corrupt or a careless court, at the hazard 
of being treated as outlaws from society, 
aud traitors to the state. 

*< Of them may it be said—except the 
Lord of Hosts had left us that remifant, 
our country had been as Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The apostacy of the English 
nation from the sentiments and spirit of 
the Gospel, had been nearly tofal, but 
for the Dissenters ; their means, al- 
most exclusively, a vital spark of pure 
evangelism was preserved, and the na- 
tion is now warmed into light and life 
by the spreading of the heavenly flame. 
To have been, for nearly a century, the 
witnesses for God in the land, although 
prophesying in sackcloth, was a high 
honour, and a distinguished blessing. 

‘*A thousand Dissenting churches 
were, during all that time, receiving 
into their communion, those who were 
converted by the preaching of the Gospel 
among them ; while no such effects were 
looked for by the established clergy ; 
nay, were derided by them, as the deli- 
rious dreamings of puritanical madness 
and folly. To form an adequate esti- 
mate of all the benefits, direct and indi- 
rect, produced in the cities, towns, and 
villages of England, from such a practi- 
cal testimony borne to the most impor- 
tant of all truth, is beyond the power of 
human calculation. But he who exults 
in the p ity which now attends the 
Gospel of Christ in various communions, 
must look back with veneration to the 
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people, who ence professed, alone, what 
now forms the general glory of the land.” 
—pp. 65, 66. 


“To the liberal spirit cherished b 
Dissenters, England, also, owes muc 
of its eminence- in various branches of 
literature and science. They have al- 
ways exercised considerable influence 
ever the press; and from the time that 
Elizabeth compelled the puritans to esta- 
blish private circulating presses, to the 
last of the stuarts,who subjected the non- 
conformists to the tyranny ofa licenser, 
they struggled to avail themselves of this 
mode of appealing to the tribunal of the 
public. 

“© It is, however, to their immortal 
honour, that their laurels are principally 
gathered from Mount Zion; and their 
literary labours, like those of the Hebrew 

, consecrated to the service of the 
temple of God. Ainsworth, the rabbi of 
the Independents, gave the first speci- 
men of just expositions of Scripture ; 
and struck out the path, in which Lowth 
and Horsley have since made such 
honourable advances. Among popular 
commentaries on the whole of the Sa- 
cred Volume, none can vie with that of 
Matthew Henry. The labours of Mr. 
Scott, an evangelical clergyman in the 
Establishment, deserve high praise, par- 
ticularly for the valuable collection of 
marginal references; by which he has 
far surpassed Brown, on whose shoulders, 
however, he had the advantage of stand- 


ing. 
** No work on a single book of Scrip- 


ture is equal to Dr. Owen’s ‘ Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews ;’ 
valuable on many accounts, but chiefly 
for diligent research into the mind of 
the Spirit, expressed in the Scriptures. 
Doddridge and Guyse are celebrated 
commentators on.the New Testament ; 
and if Scottish Presbyterians be accounted 
Dissenters, Brown, Macknight, and 
Campbell, deserve honourable mention, 
as valuable writers on the Christian 
Scriptures. Dr. Taylor’s Hebrew Con- 
cordance has afforded great assistance in 
the study of the Old Testament; and 
Dr. Ashworth’s Hebrew Grammar is 
still in general use. ‘ 

*¢ Nearly all the bodies of divinity in 
the English language, are the produc- 
tions of Dissenters. Baxter, Lawson, 
Ridgley, Gill, and Watson, have each 
given — of theology, valuable, as 
presen a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject; however objectionable 
as distorting particular parts. In the 
philosophy of theology, ident Ed- 
wards, and Dr. Williams, his editor and 
commentator, are unrivalled. The esta- 
blishment might have borne the palm in 
defending the outworks of Christianity, 


but for Lardner’s ‘ Credibility of the 
Gospel,’ which is as valuable for its aid 
to other advocates of the Christian Reve- 
lation, as for its own intrinsic merits. 

«< Of detached theological publications, 
the far greater part have been written by 
Dissenters, if we include the” ponderous 
folios of Owen, Howe, Baxter, Flavel, 
Bates, and many others of nearly equal 
worth. That the most popular published 
sermons should be preached by Dissen- 
ters, might have been expected; since 
preaching is deemed of more importance 
by them than it is in the establishment, 
where the liturgy is generally considered 
as more than a sufficient substitute.””-— 
pp- 67, 68. 


The morals, and the political 
principles of Dissenters, are vin- 
dicated with equal force by this. 
spirited writer. The tolerant prin- 
ciples of the house of Brunswick 
are justly eulogized. The regium 
donum is a sufficient proof of the 
liberality of George Ist. His suc-~ 
cessor quashed the prosecution 
commenced by certain “ dignitaries 
of the Established Church,” against 
Dr. Doddridge, “ for the crime of 
teaching an academy at North- 
ampton.” 


“* Thus did the King of England again 
confirm the declaration made by him, on 
ascending the throne, ‘ that, during his 
reign, there should be no persecution for 
conscience’s sake.’ A declaration which 
he repeated, when it was represented to 
him, that those profound theologians, 
the English rabble, instigated by the 
established clergy, and country justices, 
inflicted their usual arguments of mud 
missiles, stones, and manual violence, 
upon Mr. Wesley, and his followers. 
Accordingly, when no redress from these 
grievances could be obtained from the 
rural magistrates, the Court of King’s 
Bench did prompt and ample justice on 
the rioters; and the Arminian Metho- 
dists were permitted to labour unmo- 
lested in their vocation.” —p. 90. 


George III., and George the 
1Vth, have avowed, and acted 
upon the same liberal principles, 
in all cases where the liberties of 
Dissenters have been threatened 
or infringed. The contrast exhi- 
bited by the Stuarts to this admi- 
rable conduct rf the Brunswicks, 
is described with a vigorous pen, 
and the frivolous character, and 
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persecuting spirit of Laud is 
powerfully drawn. 


* During twelve years of the malad- 
ministration of this merciless, bigotted 
formalist, fourth demigrants escaped 
with life, from his murderous persecu- 
tion, to America; and twenty-seven 
clergymen, ordained in the Church of 
England, became pastors of American 
congregations, prior to the year 1640. 
These persecutions drained England of 
half a million sterling, a sum, at least, 
equal in value to ten millions of dollars 
at present; and also drove from her an 
immeasurable aggregate of piety, talent, 
learning, industry, and efficiency. So 
serviceable is a persecuting Church Esta- 
blishment to the cause of religion, and to 
the country upon which it is fastened by 
the iron chain of secular power. 

*¢ Multitudes more would have fol- 
lowed the earlier pilgrims to these trans- 
atlantic shores; but Laud forbade them 
to emigrate, that he might gratify, 
though he could not glut his archiepis- 
copal malignity, in mangling and muti- 
lating their ies at home. Both 
Charles and Laud, however, afterwards 
enjoyed full leisure to regret the having 
issued their writ of ne ereant regno, to 
Oliver Cromwell, and some of his sturdy 
companions, who wished to come to this 
country. 

** No human language is sufficient to 
describe the imprudent insolence, the 
childish superstition, the extreme vio- 
lence, the personal animosity, the unre- 
lenting, blood thirsty persecution, that 
marked, and characterized, and per- 
vaded, and darkened the whole course of 
Laud’s ecclesiastical administration. 
He executed the plans of the arbitr 
Stuart, and furthered the views of his 
own clerical ambition, with singular 
cruelty, and unrivalled folly. 

** He did every thing insolently. If 
the law of the land opposed his schemes, 
he spurned it with contempt, and violated 
it without hesitation. He heaped upon 
all whom he chose to designate as puri- 
tans, every species of injury, and vexa- 
tion, and suffering ; and laboured to ex- 
terminate them by imprisonment, by tor- 
ture, by murder. . 

** He rejected publicly, so early as 
1625, the first year of Charles’s reign, 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
as contained in the seventeenth article of 
the Anglican Church; and notwith- 
standing the opposition and remon- 
strance of Archbishop Abbot, insisted 
upon substituting the Arminian system 
in its place. e did not indeed, ven- 
ture openly to abrogate the thirty-nine 
articles, and cause the tenets of Armi- 


nius to be i into the creed of 
the Church of ; but in 1625, he 





wrote a small treatise to prove the ortho- 
doxy of the Arminian doctrines; and by 
his influence with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he got Arminian and anti-purita- 
nical chaplains placed about the King. 

** These facts are worthy of notice, as 
contrasted with his subsequent flat denial 
of having ever encouraged Arminianism ; 
and should be, occasionally, remembered 
by those churchmen,on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who so inch admire this father 
and founder of Protestant Episcopal 

formalism, and hang his picture up in 
their closets, as papists do the images of 
their patron saints. 

** On his trial, Laud utterly denied 
himself to be, either an Arminian, or a 
promoter of Arminianism—‘ I answer, in 
general,’ said this prevaricating prelate, 
‘that I never endeavoured to introduce 
Arminianism into our church, nor ever 
maintained any Arminian opinions. I 
did neither protect, nor countenance the 
Arminians, persons, books, or tenets. 
True it is, I was, in a declaration of the 
Commons House, taxed as a favourer, 
advancer of Arminians and their opinions, 
without any particular proof at all; 
which was a great slander to me.’’—~ 
pp. 127—129. 


While proving and illustrating 
the Arminianism of Laud in op- 
position to this declaration, Mr. 
Bristed introduces the following 
statement. 


** Dr. Gleig is a Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland, and one of the 
ablest and most admired of the contri- 
butors to the British Critic, and the 
Antijacobin Review; two journals, 
avowedly instituted and supported as 
orthodox champions of the Anglican 
Church Establishment; and the sworn 
foes of all non-épiscopalians ; but more 
particularly inveterate against all evange- 
licals, whether in or out of the pale of the 
state church. Bishop Gleig has inserted 
a dissertation on original sin, in his edi- 
tion of Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bille. - * 

** Able and learned, undoubtedly, is 
this dissertation; as, indeed, are all the 
writings of the author of the articles, 
metaphysics and theology, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica; but its orthodoxy, 
to say nothing of its evangelism, many 
will be disposed to doubt, when they 
find that it teaches, how Adam’s disobe- 
dience to the Divine command only in- 
curred the penalty of bodily death ; that his 
posterity derive no moral taint or corrup- 
tion from him ; that children are borninto 
the world quite pure and innocent; thatall 
the iniquity of human kind proceeds from 
the errors of education and association . 
in a word, that there is no such thing as 
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original or birth sin; the ninth article of 
the church, in which Dr. Gleig is a 
Bisbop, ‘and which article he must have 
often subscribed, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

‘Bishop Gleig, with an edifying 
simplicity, marvels in a note, that his 
Scottish neighbours fancy they smell a 
strong savour of Socinianism in these 
episcopal effusions, which are dedicated, 
* by permission,’ to’ Dr. Manners Sutton, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, primate 
of England, and spiritual father of the 
Anglican Church. Establishment.”— 
pp- 141, 142. 


Large as our extracts have been 
from this interesting volume, we 
are persuaded that our readers will 
be gratified by a farther selection ; 
we shall, however, defer it till 
our next number, closing for the 
present. with the following pithy 
narrative. 


*¢ Has a copy of Laud’s Book of Sports 
found its way into the city of New-York ? 
In the month of July 1821, several of 
the most respectable and meritorious of 
the clergy, of various denominations, 
proposed to the corporation to call a 
meeting in the City Hall, in order to 
devise some means of bringing about a 
better observance of the Sabbath, than 
the present too prevailing mode of spend- 
ing that saered day, in steam-boat ex- 
cursions, in public gardens, in taverns, 
in carriages, on horseback ; ina word, 
any where, and any how, except attend- 
ing divine worship. The proposal was 
merely to procure the execution of the 
Jaws already in being, for the decent ob- 
servance of the Lord’s-day. 

** Immediately, those profound theo- 
logians, the doers of newspapers, Chris- 
tian, Jew, and Gentile, opened in full 
cry against these clergy, for their un- 
mannerly interference with the Sabba- 
tical recreations of a free and an enlight- 
ened people. The epithets, ‘ puritan, 
persecuting, ambitious, hypocritical, in- 
tolerant,’ and so forth, rang from side 
to side, against these unfortunate divines. 
A large counter-meeting was got up, con- 
sisting of the purest patriots in the com- 
munity, among whom were some hundreds 
of Hebrews, the best of all possible judges 
how a Christian Sabbath ought to be 
kept; and this goodly concourse of 
pious people passed a resolution, that 
the interference of clergy in such mat- 
ters was highly improper. Huge out- 
cries were raised against church and 
state, clerical tyranny, and similar enor- 
mities; and all design of keeping the 
Lord’s-day any better in future, than in 
time past, was.completely quashed. 

* It is but justice to state, that the 


news| distinctly declared, that the 
New-York Protestant Episcopal clergy, 
generally, had no part nor lot in this at- 
tempt to procure a more devout observ- 
ance of the Sabbath,”’—pp. 149, 150 
The Life of the Right Honourable 
Willielma, Viscountess Glenorchy, 
containing Extracts from her 
Diary and her Correspondence. 
By T. 8. Jones, D. D. Minister 
of her Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. London: 1822. 
QuocunQueE modo scripta, delectat, 
is a phrase as appropriate to bio- 
graphy as to history. There is 
something indescribably attrac- 
tive in a species of composition 
professing to unfold the mo- 
tives and the impulses whith con- 
stitute the essentiality, and mark 
the distinguishing features, of cha- 
racter. Every individual, in so- 
ciety, acts more or less under a 
mask. However refined, however 
consistent, the moral sentiments 
and the exterior habits may ap- 
pear, there will yet be a decided 
difference between the same per- 
son in his closet, in his familv, or 
in the world ; and the adage that 
‘no man is a hero to his valet de 


‘chambre,’ may be expressed in 


much stronger terms, when ap- 
plied to the secrecies of the heart, 
and to the verdict of conscience. 
Now, though all biography does 
not afford, nor even promise, this 
minute inspection of characteristic 
quality, it is valuable or cther- 
wise, in proportion as it approaches 
to, or recedes from, this its proper 
aim. The writer who gives us 
nothing more than a meagre de- 
lineation of the res geste of his 
hero’s public life, falls far short of 
him who delineates the domestic 
scene, and exhibits the heart and 
intellect in their active and un- 
trammelled exercise within the fa- 
miliar circle ; and more interesting 
still will be the anatomy of mind 
and feeling, that is to be obtained 
only from diaries and adversaria, 
the records of circumstances, rea- 
sonings, and motives, unknown to 
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any but to the individual whom 
they so intimately concerned. Of 
the first class we cannot, at the 
present moment, recollect any 
more remarkable specimen than 
Mr. Macdonald’s bald and unsatis- 
faetory Memoir of Joseph Benson. 
Boswell’s « Table Talk’ of Dr. 
Johnson is an admirable example 
of the second. And of the third, 
numerous instances, various in 
their merit and importance, will 
immediately suggest themselves to 
our readers. 

Dr. Jones’s work is of a mixed 
character, and without ranging 
precisely under either of the above 
classes, partakes to a certain ex- 
tent of them all. He gives a gene- 
ral narrative of Lady Glenorchy’s 
life, accompanied by suitable re- 
flections and explanations, and il- 
lustrated by extracts from her 
diary. In this way he has made 
up an interesting book, though 
we could wish that he had been 
less resolute in his determination 
to ‘ coldly furnish forth’ an 8vo. 
of 520 pages His own part is well 
done, and his selection from | let- 
ters and personal papers is entirely 
judicious; but there was hardly 
enough of variety or strongly 
marked feature in the character, 
habits, and experience, of Lady 
G., to command the attention of 
an age grown fastidious from abun- 
dance, through the long array of 
nineteen chapters. We do not 
complain for ourselves, but we 
fedr the general impression will 
be, that’ the book is somewhat 
heavy. To the well-judging, 
however, to those who are arrest- 
ed by the swbstantial qualities of 
authorship, rather than by the 
mechanical dexterities of book- 
making, the good sense, expressed 
in a manly and unaffected style, 
which distinguishes the portion 
that belongs to the biographer, 
together witlifthe piety, the con- 
scientiousness, the humility and 
devotedness displayed in the writ- 
ings and in the life of the excel- 

-Cona, Maa. No. 65. 


lent Lady Glenorchy, will be 
highly acceptable and edifying. 
Lady G. was the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Maxwell, a me- 
dical gentleman of large fortune, 
in North Britain, who died soon 
after his marriage, leaving two 
children, Mary and Willielma, 
to the care of a mother who 
watched vigilantly over their edu- 
cation, as far, at least, as artificial 
accomplishments were concerned, 
while her ambitious views anti- 
cipated for them the honours of 
rank and title. Her wishes were 
gratified. Beautiful, graceful, and 
wealthy, “ the Misses Maxwell” 
attracted universal admiration ; 
Mary, the eldest, married the prey 
mier Earl of Scotland, and bet 
came Countess of Sutherland. The 
nobleman to whom she was united, 
is described as strikingly hand- 
some in his person, and as posses- 
sing ‘all the dignity and amenity 
of manners and character which 
give lustre to greatness, while she 
was every thing which could be 
desired by such a husband.” In 
the twentieth year of her age, 
Willielma became the wife of John, 
Viscount Glenorchy, only son of 
the Earl of Breadalbane. With 
this wayward heir to wealth and 
title, she does not seem to have 
enjoyed much happiness, though 
this part of her history is passed 
over slightly. The first years of 
her marriage were spent in the 
usual routine of high life; she 


‘travelled on the Continent with 


her husband; and indulged in the 
vain splendours and dissipating 
amusements of fashionable exist« 
ence. Among his various changes 
of residence, Lord Glenorchy some- 
times resided at a seat which he 
possessed in Staffordshire, “ at no 
great distance from Hawkstone, 
the celebrated seat of Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart.” With the pious mem- 
bers of this family, Lady G. formed 
a happy intimacy, which led her 
to serious thoughts respecting her 
eternal concerns. During the 
2L 
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summer of 1765, she was seized 
with a pntrid fever, that awakened 
in her mind a host of anxieties 
and fears, which had slept while 
health enabled her to put at a dis- 
tance the thought of a future state. 
A letter received by her, while 
in a desponding frame, from Miss 
Hill, then only twenty-four years 
of age, contains so admirable and 
judicious a statement of gospel 
truth, expressed with such frank- 
ness and firmness, and yet guarded 
by so much wisdom and discre- 
tion, that we regret our inability, 
from its great length, to insert it 
here. 


*¢ This letter, by the blessing of God, 
produced what was intended’ by Miss 
Hill, and what was desired by Lady 
Glenorchy, It was the means employed 
by the grace of God, to bring her out of 
the horrible pit and miry clay of despon- 
dency, to set her feet on the Rock of 
Ages, to establish her goings, and to put 
a new song in her mouth, even praises 
unto God. It may now be said of Lady 
Glenorchy, Behold she prayeth. She 
arose from her knees at ‘Taymouth, as 
Saul of Tarsus did from the ground near 
Damascus, a wonderful monument of the 
power and grace of God. From that in- 
teresting moment, without hesitation or 
conferring with flesh and blood, she re- 
solutely turned ber back on the dissi- 
pated world, and without reserve de- 
voted herself, and all that she could 
command and influence, to the service 
of Christ and the glory of God; and in 
this she invariably persisted to her latest 
breath. Her future path of life lay 
throngh evil report and through good 
report ; in the midst of deep adversity 
and high prosperity ; of severe trials and 
strong temptations, both temporal and 
spiritual. But none of these things 
moved her from the steadfastneas of her 
Christian profession. Although her 
road was often rungh in the extreme, 
and her enemies cruel, strong, and nume- 
rous, yet ou she weot in her Christian 
course, never deviating to the right 
hand nor to the left; but ever pressing 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”’— 
pp. 12. 

It. was a happy dispensation 
that gave to Lady Glenorchy 
such a correspondent as Miss Hill, 
whose letters are marked by an 
experimental knowledge, and a 
skiiful application of spiritual 


counsel to the circumstances of 
her friend, which excite our 
highest admiration of the writer. 
In her despondencies, her sick- 
nesses, her trials, her resolutions 
to abandon the scenes of dissipa- 
tion, Lady G, had constant re-. 
course to this wise and faithful 
counsellor, and was stren 

by: the intercourse. . In. 1766, she 
sustained a severe privation in the 
loss of hersister. Lord and Lady 
Sutherland, deeply affected by the 
death of a beloved child, instead 
of seeking consolation at a throne 
of grace, sought it in the bustle of 
worldly ‘amusement, and) found 
misery and death.’ ‘Fever first 
seized upon the husband. © His 
wretched wife watched the pro 
gress of the malady during twenty- 
one anxious days and nights, and 
then sunk under exhaustion and 
infection. The mother of Lady 
S. hastening to attend the sum- 
mons to her dying daughter, and 
alighting from her carriage at an 
inn on the road, made inquiry re- 
specting two hearses standing by 
the gate, and received for answer, 
that they contained the remains of 
Lord and Lady Sutherland. At 
Edinburgh, Lady Glenorchy de- 
rived much profitable gratification 
from meetings held, for religious 
edification, by a number of females 
of rank and fortune. At these 
assemblies were accustomed to at- 
tend, the Marchioness of Lothian, 
the Countess of Leven, Lady Banff, 
Lady Maxwell, Lady Ross Baillie, 
and many others. At first they 
were held at different places; but 
ultimately they took place at the 
house of Mr. Walker; senior. mi- 
nister of the High Church; who 
was accustomed to lead the devo- 
tions, and to address the members; 
In 1770, probably at the sugges- 
tion of Lady Maxwell, Lady G. 
determined to endow a place of 
worship, on the liberal plan .of 
opening the pulpit to preachers of 
Evangelical sentiments, without 
any distinction of sect or party. 


—_ 
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It is to the discredit of human 
temper that this catholic plan was 
found impracticable. Mr. Walker 
ex his decided disapproba- 
tion of the scheme, and “ his de- 
termination to give her no aid.” 
Dr. Webster, however, one of the 
ministers. of the Tolbooth Church, 
a man of considerable talent, “ po- 
lished manners, and fascinating 
conversation,” though “ an avowed 
Calvinist of the higher class,” gave 
her his cordial assistance. The 
Sabbath services were intended 
to be conducted by Presbyterians 
and ‘Episcopalians, while one day 
in. the week was supplied by 
preachers in connexion with Mr. 
Wesley. In_ 1770, Lady Gle- 
norchy became personally ac- 
quainted with that eminent man, 
and the following observations 
occur in her diary for May in that 
year. 


** This morning the Rev. Dr. Webster 
and Mr. Wesley met at my house, and 
had a long conversation together. They 
agreed on all doctrines on which they 
spoke, except those of God’s decrees, 
predestination, and the saints’ persever- 
ance, which Mr. Wesley does not hold. 
After Mr. Wesley was gone, Dr. Webster 
told me iu a fair and candid maoner 
wherein he disapproved of Mr. Wesley’s 
sentiments. I must (according to the 
light I now have, and always have had, 
ever since the Lord was pleased to 
awaken me), agree with Dr. Webster. 
Nevertheless I hope Mr. Wesley is a 
child of God. He has been an instru- 
ment ‘in his hands of saving souls; 
as such I honour him, and will counte- 
nance his preachers. I have heard him 
preach thrice; and I should heve been 
better pleased had he preached more of 
Christ; and less of himself. I did not 
find his words come with power to my 
own soul. I desire to bless God -for 
having enabled me in some measure this 


day to be faithful to the convictions of 


his Spirit. O, that:1 may daily receive 
more strength and courage, to be ac- 
counted a fool for Christ’s sake.”— 
pp. 156, 


In 1771, the Rev. Richard de 
Courcy, became minister of St. 
Mary's chapel, which had been 
opened for public worship by 
Lady Glenorchy,.on the. plan to 
which we have just adverted. In 


November of the same year, Lord 
Glenorchy died, bequeathing to 
his wife every thing over which 
he had a disposing power. His 
father, Lord Breadalbane, behaved 
in the most kind and liberal 
manner to the widow, who took 
up her residence with him, at the 
Abbey of Holyrood House. Lady 
Glenorchy was now at the age of 
thirty, with the uncontrolled com- 
mand of a considerable fortune, 
at liberty tu pursue her plans for 
the promotion of religious truth. 
The chapel, since distinguished 
by her name at Edinburgh, was 
completed at her expence; she 
built or repaired another at Strath- 
fillan, and maintained two Mis- 
sionary preachers in the Highlands 
of Scotland. ‘“ Lady Glenorchy’s 
chapel at Edinburgh, is a plain 
but substantial stone building, 
commodiously fitted up to hold 
two thousand people, and when 
very crowded may hold more.” 
It was at first supplied by clergy- 
men of the Scotch kirk, and by 
Dissenting miuisters from Eng- 
land, but when it became expe- 
dient to appoint a settled pastor, 
considerable difficulties presented 
themselves. The late excellent 
Mr. Grove preached to the congre- 
gation for some time, but when 
his final settlement was proposed, 
it was found that the rigid system 
of the Scotch establishment, and 
his Dissenting principles, rendered 
a coalition impossible. Mr. Sheriff, 
who officiated for some time, sunk 
under the infirmities of his consti- 
tution ; “ his last days and hours 
were those of a man of God, full 
of faith and peace.” We extract 
from Lady G.’s diary, her pious 
improvement of this event. 


“* Saturday, June 13, 1778.—Yesterday 
at nine o'clock, it pleased God to take 
to himself my very dear friend and pas- 
tor, Mr. Sheviff. He was enabled oa 
Thursday, ‘to speak from ten in the 
morning -till near ten at night, almost 
without intermissioa, to the praise of 
glorious grace. He gave me many ex- 
hortations, and said, submit, it is the 
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Lord’s doing; we shall live together 
with him for ever; he has saved me; 
he will save you, my dear friend. His 
last words were—all is well. ‘The Lord 
most wonderfully supported me during 
the last two days and nights of his: life, 
enabling me to attend him during that 
time, without weariness. I felt uncom- 
mon power to believe and acquiesce in 
the Lord's will. He is now with his 
God. O that his dying words may make 
a suitable impression on my heart; may 
I never forget the awful but instructive 
scene; may I listen to the voice of God 
through him, and persevere in his work 
tothe end. May I give up all for Christ, 
and bear all his dispensations with pa- 
tience. May I see my friend in glory, 
aud be for ever with the Lord. Amen, 
and Amen. 

“* Sabbath, June 14.—This day I was 
enabled to attend public worship, after 
which, I visited the place where Mr. 
Sheriff was to be laid. These words 
came with much force to my remem- 
brance, his flesh shall rest in hope—sown 
in weakness,—raised in power! After- 
wards I was present at the* chesting, 
and | was supported wonderfully through 
the whole ceremony ; and at the’evening 
sermon at the Barntonchapel, I was ena- 
bled to believe that all was well.”’ 


After an unsuccessful applica- 
tion had been made to the Rev. 
John Clayton, now of the Weigh 
House, Dr. Jones, whe had been 

reviously on terms of friendship 
with Lady Glenorchy, became mi- 
nister of the chapel, and, on sub- 





_.® The last melancholy services, due 
to the dead, are not in Scotland left to 
undertakers and their attendants ;—The 
body is washed and swathed, and laid out 
by the sick nurse, or servants, of the 
household. “When it is to be put into the 
coffin, the relations, and most intimate 
friends, to whom affection and respect are 
intended to be shewn, are invited to at- 
tend as witnesses. ‘The performance of 
this duty is done by the nearest relations, 
with great solemnity, and profound si- 
lence. This office being performed, if 
a clergyman is present, which is often 
the case, he closes the solemnity iby ap- 
propriate prayer, and this is called the 
chesting. 

When the company invited to the 
funeral are collected, immediately before 
carrying out the corpse to the grave, a 
clergyman also offers a suitable prayer ; 
and this is the only religious faneral 
service used in Scotland, excepting by 
= of the Episcopal church.+pp. 428, 
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scribing the Confession and For- 
mula, was admitted to communion 
with the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
Lady Glenorchy’s constitution 
does not appear to have been, at 
any time, a very strong one, and 
during her childhood, she seems 
to have been subject to frequent 
attacks of disease. She died at 
Edinburgh, on the 17th July, 
1786, at the age of 45.* The 
effects of her last attack -were 
such as to produce a languor and 
heaviness, which gave little oppor- 
tunity for much energy of expres- 
sion, but the calmness and tran- 
quillity of her mind was unabated, 
and showed the strong support of 
Christian principle. The simple 
phrase which she was hearl to 
utter—'* Well, if this be dying, it 
is the pleasantest thing imagin- 
able!” speaks volumes; it shows 
how well she was prepared, how 
thoroughly her mind was settled 
and made up. Death to her was 
but the closing scene of a life spent 
in the fear and service of God, in 
the faith and love of the Gospel, 
and the mercy which had guided 
and sustained her through many a 
trial, did not leave her to struggle 
hopelessly with the last. 


SS te th te td 


Dwight’s Travels in New England 
and New York. 

y (Continued from page 209. ) 

Dr. Dwient is a thorough Ame- 
rican, and though we like him the 
better for his hearty nationality, 
yet it places us under the neces- 
sity of receiving some of his 
statements with a little caution, 
not from the slightest ques- 
tioning of the — charccter of 
the man, but a long and 
extensive observation of the effects 
produced by the extenuating or 
exaggerating medium, through 
which facts are viewed by inno- 





* The inscription on Lady G.’s funeral 
tablet, has July 13, as the date of her 
death, and states her age at 43. 
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cent or even laudable prejudice. 
Many of his narratives are, of 
course, derived from private au- 
thorities, and it was tobe ex 

that family attachment and per- 
sonal friendship would give a fa- 
vourable colouring to the repre 
sentation. Enough, however, will 
remain, after every deduction, to 
shew the high standard of morals 
which, though we fear that it is 
descending on the scale, has hi- 
therto distinguished the Northern 
States. Valour and piety were 
their distinguishing qualities in the 
earlier stages of their history, and 
we trust that they will never 
desert the principles of their noble 
ancestors. Wealth will bring 
luxury, and luxury corruption of 
manners, but we have confidence 
that the blessing of God and the 
outpourings of his Spirit, will 
always be abundant on a race so 
gloriously descended. 


A minute account is given by’ 


Dr. Dwight of the educational 
establishment at Newhaven, over 
which he presided. Yale College 
was founded by charter, in 1701, 
though it took its name from that 
of an early benefactor, several 
years subsequent. Donations in 
money, land, and books, have 
been, at different periods, received 
from the State Legislature, and from 
different individuals in America 
and Europe. The College Corpo- 
ration is partly secular, and partly 
clerical ; the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and six senior council- 
lors of the State of Connecticut, 
are ex-officio members of the first 
class, while the president and ten 
fellows, all clergymen, form the 
latter division. ‘The consequences 
of this arrangement are said to 
have been beneficial. The library 
and philosophical apparatus of the 
College are described as extremely 
valuable. The course of educa- 
tion, though, we think, defective 
in some respects, and somewhat 
objectionable in others, seems on 
the whole, judicious ; and, if the 
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examination for admission be 
smartly pushed in the direction 
indicated by the works cited as 
affording the required tests, the 
students must bring with them to 
the College, a very 

portion of attainment. syse 
tem of government is of a “pa- 
rental character.” 


and disorderly or dissolute conduct ; 
student, after proper attempts have been 
made to reform him by private remon- 
strance, is solemnly admonished that he 
is i If he continues unre- 

second time, 
and his conduct made known to his parent 
or guardian; that he may unite his 
efforts with those of the faculty for the 
reformation of the youth. If the youth 
still persists in his vicious courses, he is 
sent home, and cannot be re-admitted 
without a vote of the faculty. 

“‘ This scheme of government has been 
found to unite in it every advantage, It 
is more efficacious than the former, more 
acceptable to the students, and more ap- 

roved by the public. So far as I know 
it is, however, si .”—Vol, 1. p. 180. 


The annual expense of tuition 
is under eight pounds. 


“‘ Upwards of two hundred youths 
are in this seminary continually receiv- 
ing benefits from the efficacy of a mode- 
fate sum, for the real value of which 
millions would be a cheap price. There 
is not a legislature, a court, a congre- 
gation, a town-meeting, nor even a fire- 
side, which, however, insensible of the 
fact, does not share in these benefits. 
From this fountain flow, circuitously 
indeed, but really and ultimately, ‘the 
laws of the state and its whole juris- 
prudence ; the rules which form its happy 
society, and the doctrines and precepts 
which are inculcated in its churches. 
He, therefore, who is a benefactor to an 
institution of this nature, becomes a be- 
nefactor to his country, and to all the 

nerations by which it will hereafter be 
fnhabited.— ol, I, p. 175. 


The Rev. Thomas Hooker “ was 
one of that small number of men, 
who are destined by Providence 
to have an important and bene- 
volent (beneficial) influence on 
the affairs of mankind.” He was 
born in England, 1586, and ob- 
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tained a fellowship in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He was early 
the subject of a saving change, 
and maintained through life, a 
high. and consistent character. 
Having. joined the emigrants to 
New England, he. became the 
guide and director of the infant 
colony of Hartford. He is fre- 

uently styled “the father of 
Conn ecticut, and the father of the 
churches in Connecticut. 

«© The following anecdote, transmitted 
among his dencetnity, is in several par- 
ticnlars strongly expressive of his cha- 
racter. In the Yatter part of autumn, 
Mr. Hooker, being ‘suddenly awakened 
by ai unusual noise, thought he heard a 
person in his cellar. He immediately 
arose, dressed himself, and went silently 
to the foot’ of the cellar stairs. There 
he saw a mai, with a candle in his hand, 
takidg pork ‘out of thé barrel. When 
he had taken out ‘the ‘last ' piece, 
Mr. Hooker, accosting him pleasantly, 
said, “Neighbour, you act unfairly ; 

mu ought to leave a part for me.” 
Phinderstruck at being detectcd, espe- 
cially at being detected by so awful a 
witness, the culprit fell at his feet, con- 
demned himself for his wickedness, and 
implored his pardon. Mr. Hooker 
cheerfully forgave him, and concealed his 
crime, ,but forced him to carry half the 


pork to his own house.”—Vol. I. p. 206. . 


The constitution of the state of 
Connecticut, is detailed and dis- 
cussed at some length; but even 
if we had felt it expedient to enter 
on the’ statements and conside- 
rations which would be indispen- 
sable to a correct representation, 
we should be deterred by a note, 
inserted by the publisher, from 
which we dari: that “in the year 
1818, the State adopted a new 
constitution.” We are sorry to 
find that the latter editions of the 
volume of the laws, omit the de- 
claration, prefixed to it in former 
times,.that “if any law of the 
State shall be found to contradict 
the law.of God, it shall be null 
and void of course.” The adyo- 
cates for the omission would pro- 
bably plead: that the provision was 
implied; it may be so, but we 
must prefer its express and solemn 
recognition, It augurs happily 
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for the well-being of the State, 
when its rulers and legislators 
openly avow their obedience. to 
the supremacy of the divine law. 
In the old penal code of this co- 
lony, idolatry, witchcraft, blas- 
phemy, adultery, man stealing, 
“cursing or smiting father or 
mother, unless where the child 
had been grossly neglected in his 
education, or provoked by cruelty, 
or forced to strike in self-defence,” 
stubbornness and rebellion in chil- 
dren, were amnong the offences pu- 
nished with death. The modern 
law, is of a milder cast, but 
‘adultery with a married woman 
is punished in both parties by 
whipping, branding the letter A 
on the forehead, and wearing a 
halter about the neck on the out- 
side of their garments, during 
their abode in the State.” Im- 
prisonment in this part of the 
Union, seems to be unusually 
severe. 

«* Newgate prison is the public gaol 
and workhouse of the state, It is situ- 
ated in the township of Granby, on the 
range of Mount Tom, about twelve or 
fourteen miles from Hartford. It is 
composed of two parts; a cavern and a 
building on its mouth. The cavern is 
the work of human industry, employed 
in collecting copper ore; and was dug 
and blown out many years since. All 
the healthy prisoners among the gross 
criminals are confined in the cavern. 
Those of inferior guilt are kept in the 
upper prison, according to the discretion 
of the overseers.’’—Vol. I. p. 246. 


“< There are two advantages attending 
this prison ; its safety from escapes, and 
the terror with which it is regarded. 
The apprehension of being confined 
under ground, and the almost absolute 
despair of making an escape, have pro- 
bably had a serious influence to prevent 
the crimes for which its gloomy recesses 
furnish the reward.’’—Vol. I. 246, 247. 


Harvard, or Cambridge Colleye, 
is described less minutely than 
the institution over which the 
author himself presided. The 
original terms of admission were 
such as, we suspect, would re- 
duce the successful candidates for 


matriculation, to a number very - 
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easily reckoned up. They were, 
‘that the student should be able 
to read any classical author into 
English, should readily make and 
speak true Latin, and should write 


it in verse as well as prose.” Of 
course they have been virtually 
abrogated, ‘and are, probably, 
now as much too low, as they 
might be primarily too high. 


‘*The greatest disadvantage under 
which this seminary labours, is the prox- 
imity of Boston. The allurements of 
this metropolis have often become too 
powerfully seductive to be resisted by 
the gay, and sometimes even by the 
grave youths, who assemble here for 
their education. Since the erection of 
West Boston bridge, the distance be- 
tween these towns is reduced from five 
to little more than three miles. This 
fact, as 1 have been informed by the go- 
vernors of the university, has rendered 
the evil alluded to still greater. The 
bustle and splendour of a large commer- 
cial town are necessarily hostile to study. 
Theatres, particularly, can scarcely fail 
of fascinating the mind at so early a 
period of life. At the same time, the 
opulence and liberality of the capital 
have often supplied the pecunia 
wants of this institution, and throug 
the correspondence, extensively main- 
tained between Boston and Great Britain, 
have been derived toit, from that country, 
many important benefactions.”—Vol. I. 
p. 446. 


But we must absolutely force 
our way out of the first volume, 
though Boston lies in our path ; 
we cannot, however, turn from 
that city, till we have cited, with- 
out comment, ‘but with most 
painful feelings, the following pas- 


sage 


*« During one hundred and forty years, 
Boston was probably more distinguished 
for religion than any city of the same 
size inthe world. An important change 
has, however, within a period of no great 
length, taken place in the religious opi 
nions of the Bostonians. Before this 
period, moderate Calvinism very gene- 
rally prevailed. At the present time, 
Unitarianism appears to be the predomi- 
nating system. It is believed, that nei- 
ther ministers nor people have had any 
r-ason to congratulate themselves on this 
change.”-—Vol, I p. 470. 


The observations on the showy 
superficial kind of education, 
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prevalent among the Bostonians, 
are excellent, and we regret we 
can only spare room for the fol- 
lowing fragment. Describing the 
situation of a fashionably trained, 
romance-reading female, he pro- 
ceeds 


* Besides, this life is always in some 
degree a season of suffering and sorrow. 
In what manner can our heroine en- 
counter either? To patience and forti- 
tude, she has from her infancy been a 
stranger. With religion she is unac- 
quainted. Principles,’ such as religion 
approves, she has none, This world has 
daily blasted all her expectations: with 
the future world she has not begun a 
connection. Between the Bible and 
novels there is a gulph fixed, which few 
novel readers are willing to pass. The 
consciousness of yirtue, the dignified 
pleasure of having performed our duty, 
the serene reniembraace of an useful life, 
the hope of an interest in the Redeemer, 
and the promise of a glorious inheritance 
in the favour of God, are never found in. 
novels ; and of course have never been 
found by her. A weary, distressed, be- 
wildered voyager amid the billows of af- 
fliction, she looks around her in vain, to 
find a pilot, a pole-star, or a shore.” — 
Vol. I. pp. 476, 477. 


The Rev. Habijah, Weld, up- 
wards of fifty years pastor of the 
church and congregation in Attle- 
borough, a township apparently 
about thirty miles from Boston, 
obtains an honourable mention in 
these volumes.. His ,patrimony 
purchased for him:a farm of se 
venty acres, he had a salary of 220, 
dollars, .and |‘ a parsonage. . lot 
which furnished, him, with wood 
and a little pasture.” He) had 
fifteen children, four of whom died 
young. uw dosfis 9 , 

«This numerous ‘family ‘he educated 
with the means which have been ‘men- 
tioned, in a manner superior to what is 
usually found in’ similar “citcumstances, 
entertained: much‘company ima style of 
genuine hospitality, andwas always pre~ 
pared to contribute to the necessities of 
others. 

“© For the tion of his domestic 
concerns, Mr. Weld. prescribed to him- 
self and his family a fixed system of rules, 
which were invariably observed, and con- 
tributed not alittle to the pleasantness 
and ity of his life, . His children, 
labourers, and servants, submitted to 
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them with cheerfulness ; and his house 
Became the seat of absolute industry, 
peace, and order. Breakfast was 
on the table precisely at six o'clock, 
dianer at twelve, and supper at six in the 


. After supper he neither made 
Siaits Cleef nor permitted any of his 
family to make them. 
*¢ His observation of the Sabbath was 
bably unexampled. When hired la- 
Cotes were at work for him, however 
busy the season, even when his crops 
were exposed to destruction by rain, he 
dismissed them all so early on Saturday 
afternoon as to enable them to reach their 
own homes before sunset, the time when 
he the Sabbath. His cattle were 
all fed, his cows milked, the vegetables 
for the ensuing day prepared, and his 
family summoned together, previously to 
this sacred period. Until nine o’clock 
he spent the evening with his household 
in reading and prayer, and at this mo- 
ment they uniformly retired to their 
beds. No room in his house was swept, 
no bed was made, nor was any act, ex- 
cept such as were acts of necessity and 
mercy in the strict sense, done, until 
sunset on the succeeding day, when, in 


his opinion, the Sabbath terfninated.”"-- 
Vol. £1. pp. 14. 
His natural disposition was 


hasty, but he kept his tem 
under such strict control, “that 
a censurable-or imprudent act is 
not known to have been done by 
him, nor an im 
tered.” He was a faithful — 
evangelical preacher, a stern an 
undaunted assailant of vice. Never 
did he tolerate indecorum in the 
house of God; a sleeper “ was 
sure to be roused by a pungent 
reproof.” He died suddenly in 
1762, at the advanced age of 


following singular instance 
of the effect of sound, occurred 
inthe Presbyterian Church in the 
town of Providence. 


s* While it was unfinished a bird flew 
into it; and, in endeavouring to escape, 
directed his course to a sky-light in the 
dome, over the centre of the house. As 
he was fluttering around the sky-light, 
one of the workmen on the floor struck 
with his hammer a smart blow upon a 
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In one of his journeys Dr. 
Dwight visited the following very 
remarkable scene. 


** In ajourney, which I took in 1798, 
I visited Hi for the purpose of exa- 
mining West River Mountain, reported 
mony years since to have been in a very 
humble degree volcanic. A Mr. Butler 
of this town, to whom we were recom- 
mended for information, accompanied us 
to the spot. The mountain is ip the 
northern limit of the township; and ter- 
minates on the Connecticut in a bold 
bluff, from eight to nine hundred feet 
above low-water mark. - 

‘‘ About one hundred and fifty feet 
from the summit we found a pit, sixty or 
seventy feet deep, dug by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, with the hope of fiading 
some species of ore. We had no means 
of descending into it, and were enabled 
to examine it only in a very imperfect 
manner from the surface above. From 
our guide and some other persons, whom 
we found at an inn, we received the fol- 
lowing story : Twenty-three years before, 
the people of the neighbourhood were 
alarmed by a loud noise, proceeding from 
this mountain, and resembling the sound 
of cannoa. A Mr. Barrett, who visited 
the place, found a hole, forced throagh 
the mountain by a blast, evidently, as he 
thought, the result of intestine fire. The 
hole was about six inches in diameter, 
A pine tree, which stood near it, was in 
a great measure covered by a black mine- 
ral substance, forced violently out of the 
passage, and consisting chiefly of melted 
and calcined irou-ore, strongly resem- 
bling the scorie of a blacksmith’s forge. 
It was forced out in a state partially 
liquid; and driven with such violence 
against the tree, as not to be separated 
without difficulty. The tree stood sere- 
ral years afterwards; but was cut down 
and carried away before we visited the 
place. The same calcined aud vitrified 
substances were, however, still adhering 
to the rocks and earth in several places ; 
and could not be broken off withoiit a 
violent effort. From the whole appear - 
ance it was completely evident, that it 
was driven against the cliffs in the same 
liquid state. The cliffs were of the com- 
mon grey granite of this couotry, and 
= no appearance of having been 


‘At a little distance from the pit there 
was a large pile of calcined and vitrified 
ore. A quantity of yellow ochre, also, 
was dug out of the pit; a part of which, 
coarse, ,mixed with other substances, 
and unfit for use, was still lying in the 
vicinity. Specimens of the ochre, and of 
the vitrified ore, I brought to the cabinet 
of Yale College. 

‘© We saw, alittle below the pit, two 
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holes ; one circular: = other of an irre- 
gulde figure ; whi first:supposed 
to have’ been smesg by animals. A 
nearer inspection convinced me, that 
this was impossible, and that they must 
have been formed by a blast of air from 
the bowels of the mountain,”—Voi. 2. 
pp- 68, 69. 


In connection with an account 
of Dartmouth College, founded by 
Dr. Wheelock, principally for the 
purpose of educating Indian youth, 
Dr. Dwight makes some interest« 
ing observations on that important 
subject. 


*¢ The original design of educating 
Indians, and Missionaries tothe Indians, 
has been frustrated. Two of the natives 
only have been graduated in this semi- 
nary. - For three years after it was 
founded, a small number of Missionaries, 
and persons destined as candidates for 
this employment, were sent among the 
Indians. m that period, it is be- 
lieved, all: efforts of this nature have 
ceased, Youare not to suppose that any 
blame is to be attached either to Dr. 
Wheelock, or any others entrusted with 
this concern. An Indian student cannot 
be obtained, ordinarily, without extreme 
difficultys What is at least as unfortu 
nate, his habits are in a great measure 
fixed, before he can be brought to a 
place’ of education, and more resemble 
those of a deer, or a fox, than those of 
a civilized youth. In the literal sense, 
he must rig tamed, and to tame him is 
scarcely possible. He may possess the 
avi vans” ot even those which are 

He may learn (for some of 
them ma learn) easily whatever is pre- 
scribed to him as a task. Still he is 
a perfect devotee to idleness and wan- 
dering, itnpaticnt of subordination, hos~ 
tile to’ regularity of life, and;enslaved to 
his gun and his dog. ‘To ingraft Jitera- 
ture and science on such a stock, de- 
mands a degree of skill, patience, : and 
perseverance, not often found in the mind 
of man.’ Few employments’ havé been 
more hopeless than this, even among 
those which have been originally con- 
sidered as desperate , and no: instructor 
of Indians, since the commencement 
of Philip's war, ¢xcept the Mayhews 
and Brainerds, has had much reason to’ 
congratniate himself 6n the successof his 
efforts.’’*— Vol, 2. pp- 103, 104, 





# Since this was written, Missionaries 
have been stationed at Brainerd, and 
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We, were, about .to. finish the 
present section with this extract, 
when.the following striking narra- 
tive met our eye, and induced us to. 
extract it as.a yet mote interesting 
close. 


* In Benson a respectable, clergyman 
had been settled. eight or. ten ere. 
Some time before we passed th 
this town, a great part of his patishi 
influenced by the prevailing turbuleace 
of the times, and by the vice which ne~ 
cessutily grows out of that ‘turbulence, 
became to such a degree alienated from 
him in their affections, as to. make him, 
not unfrequently, an object of diversi 
and insult. A man of sense, learni 
and'piety ; of superior prudence and un- 
exceptionable life, such as he is, could 
not be made ridiculous ; ‘yet he could be’ 
ridiculed. The heart could disrelish his’ 
excellence, although the conscience was 
compiled to approve of his character. 

oung people, icularly, became . 
ete y hostile to ree meré! y because 
he was a minister of the Gospel, and #° 
virtuous man. To such a pitch did this) 
unworthy and licentious conduct rise,’ 
that the cle an was giving u Me 
curé as hopeless, and preparing to 
final leave of the con tion.’ At’ ‘At-this® 
moment, He, who has nm his ‘church! 
on the palms of his hands, .ptodsiced| im; 
this waste a general revival of religions 
The ‘ still, small voice,’ which has so. 
often hushed: thé storm’ ‘anit! the whirls’ 
wind, was) no sooner heard, than the’ 
people dropped their animosity againat. 
dai minister; vice‘ and licentiousness 

ace,, order, and good-will, took. 
their i abe This worthy man becanie at 
otice endeared: to his flock ureli 
was enlsrgeil by’ the’ aceessicnéf; multi- 
tudes ; and. all the blessings of Christian 
neighbourhood sprang "hee in ne place o 
tumult and confusion. ougtit of 
so happy a change Bo a “al the' 
ruggedness of this untoward ae ger 
my eye, into elegance and 
enabled me to realize what ara is for. ry 
wilderness and solitary ‘place to be Ret 
and the desert to rejoice atid blossom 
the rose.” —Vol. 2. pp, 434, 435. 


We shall endeavour to condense’ 
into’ otié' more’ division of this ar-" 
ticle, the interesting matter which 
still thes’ omer us: 





Elliot among dhs Cherokees and Chie: 
taws, and their laveurs, aM pro- 
mise to be successful.—Pud. 
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The Gentile Sinner, or England's 
brave Gentleman: characterized 
én a Letter to a Friend, both 
as he is, and as he should he. 
By Clem. Ellis, M. A. Fellow of 
Qu. Coll. Oxon. The Second 
Edition. Oxford. 1661. 

Mi raphy ; or a Piece of 
the Werld discovered ; in Essays 
J + eee By John Earle, 


Tnese little works are examples 
of a species of composition once 
extremely fashionable, and _ culti- 
vated.in this country with great 
success. The taste of the multi- 
tude has usually led them to pre- 
fer antithesis, quaint conceit, and 


—enewe terseness and point, 
to the higher qualities of compo- 


sition ; and this appetite was abun- 
dantly and skilfully supplied by 
the authors who consulted the po- 
inclination in times of yore. 

ie genius of our forefathers was, 

in a remarkable degree, dramatic, 
and the study of character and 
of habitual liarities and man- 
ner, was intimately connected with 
their pursuits. In modern days, 
this sort of literature has been 
superseded by a third, which, with 
more attractive interest, combines 
facility of execution, and 

is more injurious to intellect and 
morals, inasmuch as. it holds out 
yet greater temptations to inferior 
writers, and ders yet more 
grossly to the indolence and sen- 
——- of indiscriminate readers. 
We allude to novels and romances, 
a class of publications which blends 


e and sketches of charac-, 


ter with narrative and description. 
We shall take this opportunity of 
expressing an apprehension that 
this track of reading is not avoided 
with sufficient care, by some of 
those whose training and whose 
principles should teach them bet- 


ter things. There is something, 
to our minds, inexpressibly revolt- 
ing in the attempt to combine the 
artificial excitement of mere fiction 
with the solemn truths of the Gos- 
pel; and we cannot but regard the 
success of these incongruous mix- 
tures with feelings of regret and 
evilaugury. There is another order 
of fabulous narrative, which has 
taken so strong a hold upon the 
public mind, and recommends 
itself by such specious reason- 
ings, that it is counted a mark of 
wretched taste, or of ultra-puri- 
tanism, to question the expediency 
of familiarizing ourselves with its 
attractions. We shall not, how- 
ever, be deterred from expressing 
our fears, that the appetite for 
these things, once awakened, may 
“ grow with what it feeds on ;” 
that the interest felt in the “ Seotch 
novels,” as they are usually termed, 
may lead to habits of indulgence 
in this kind of reading, not only 
at variance with a right state of 
heart, but with a sound and vigor- 
ous constitution of understanding. 
Tastes of this sort are like rank 
weeds in hot-beds ; they strike 
root in all directions, and spread 
in wide and rapid luxuriance till 
it becomes most difficult to eradi- 
cate them ; they check the growth, 
and*usurp the place, of useful 
and really ornamental vegetation, 
while they exhaust and render 
barren the soil which might other- 
wise be richly and lastingly pro- 
ductive. 

The branch of literature to 
which ,we are now to direct our 
attention. is not wholly free from 
this objection. The-delineation of 
character can be safely trusted only 
to pure minds and clean -hands. 
A depraved imagination, a satirical 
or malicious propensity, .a gloomy; 
temper, may. here,find, an ample 
opportunity for the gratification of 
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their ‘evil dispositions ; while, on 
the other hand, an elegant fancy, 
an amiable spirit, and a playful 
wit, may have sufficient room for 
their exercise and favourable dis- 
play. We could give large sam- 
pe of these opposite styles; we 

ve before'us materials for an ex- 
tensive inquiry into this depart- 
ment of literary history ; but with 
the exception of a few citations 
and illustrations, we shall confine 
ourselves to the two works of 
which we have given the titles at 
the head of this article. 

One of the most popular publi- 
cations of this class, is that which 
goes under the name of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, but was, avowedly, 
the work of different individuals. 
There is much talent about this 
little collection, but it is so strong- 
ly tinctured with indecency as to 
render it unfit for general reading. 
It is, indeed, truly painful to find 
the rich compositions of our old 
secular writers so deeply tainted 
with grossness ; it might in some 
degree be the result of coarse ha~ 
bits of expression merely, but it is 
difficult to separate it from licen- 
tious morals, With respect to 
Overbury, the intimates whose 
society he affected, were as de- 
praved in sentiment, as they might 
be negligent of decorous obser- 
vance ; and he paid with his life, 
his want of prudence in the choice 
of his friends. Among his “ Cha- 
racters,”’ the delineation of “a 
fayre and happy Milke-mayd,” 
is. perhaps the most exquisitely 
drawn. There is a freshness and 
delicacy in the picture that seems 
to show a purer mind than one 
hackneyed in the ways of courts. 
Her native charms, her innocent 
simplicity, her early rising, her 
untainted thoughts, are beautifully 
touched, and: there is a delight- 
ful playfulness in the picturesque 
fancy, that “the golden eares of 
eorne fall and kisse her feete when 
she reapes them, as if they wished 
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to be bound and led prisoners 
the same hand fell’d them.” 

Nicholas Breton was contem- 
porary with Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and published a similar 
collection under the title of “ The 
Good and the Badde.” He was a 
mani of ability, and we should feel 
pleasure in giving specimens of 
his writings, were it in 
accordance with the nature of our 
miscellany. We have made these 
prefatory observations with a view 
to illustrate the general gage A of 
a species of composition in which 
our countrymen were wont, in for- 
mer days, to take much delight ; 
and we shall now pass on tothe more 
immediate subjects of this article, 
referring such of our readers as 
may wish for farther information 
in this matter, to a very judicious 
and comprehensive reprint of 
Bishop Earle’s Microcosmography, 
under the able editorship of Mr. 
Bliss. 

As we have already — a 
sufficient account of the life and 
character of Clement Ellis, we 
shall proceed at once to commu- 
nicate a few particulars concern- 
ing Dr. Earle. He was born at 
York, though the date of his birth 
is not precisely known. It is pro- 
bable that his parents were in 
good circumstances, as he was 
sent at an early age to Oxford, 
where he became in 1620, when 
about nineteen, a probationary Fel- 
low of Merton College. In 1631, 
he was appointed chaplain to 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke. “ His 
younger years,” says Wood, “ were 
adorned with oratory, poetry, and 
witty fancies, his elder with quaint 
preaching and subtile disputes.” 
His connexion with Lord Pem- 
broke procured for him the rectory 
of Bishopstone, and introduced 
him to the favourable notice of the 
King, by whom he was intrusted 
with the education of Prince 
Charles. In 1643, he was nomi- 
nated one of the Assembly of 
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‘ivines, but declined the appoint- 
or » He was elected in pa 
year Chancellor of the diocese of 
Sarum ; but. the civil wars inter- 
yening, he, lost his preferment, 
and followed Charles the Second 
to. France, where he was made 
clerk of the closet and King’s 
chaplain. On the Restoration, he 
reaped the benefit of his adherence 
ta.,the royal cause; the deanery 
of Westrainster was immediately 
given him; in 1662, he was con- 
d Bishop of Worcester, and 
the following year was trans- 
ed. to the. see of Salisbury, 
When the court took up its resi- 
dence. at Oxford in 1665, during 
ae prevalence of the plague, 
ishop Earle attended his royal 
raya and died there on the 17th 
ptember. of that year. Lord 
Clarendon speaks in the highest 
terms of his learning, piety, and 
amiable disposition; he describes 
im as pleasant in conversation, 
and negligent in dress. The mild- 
ness of his temper, and the grace- 
ful gaiety of his manners, seem to 
Baye procured him many friends. 
shop Kennet warmly praised 


him; Pierce, in his “ Conformist’s 


Plea for Nonconformity,” described 
him as.a “ man that could do good 
against evil ; forgive much, and of 
a. charitable heart;” and Isaac 
Walton, in his life of Hooker, 
ed.of him, “ that since Mr. 
ker died, none have. lived 
whom God. hath blessed with 
more innocent wisdom, more sanc- 
| learning, or @, More pious, 
ceable, primitive temper.” The 
ollowing letters. which passed 
between. this excellent man, and 
the admirable Richard Baxter, are 
so. interesting, as illustrations of 
acter, that we shall make no 
apology for inserting them entire. 


“MR. BAXTER TO DR. EARLE. 
** Reverend Sir,—By, the great favour 


of my lord chancellor’s reprehension, I 
came to understand how long a time I 


havo.suffered in my reputation with my 
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thought or word. I was so ignorant in 
those matters as to think that a tippet 
had been a proper ens‘gn of a. doctor of 
divinity, and 1 verily thought that you 
offered it meas such: and | had so much 
pride as to be somewhat ashamed when 
you offered it me, that I must tell you 
my want of such degrees ; and therefore 
gave you no answer to your first offer, 
but to your second was forced to say, 
** It belongeth not to me, Sir.” And I 
said not to you any more ; nor had any 
other thought in my heart than with some 
shame to tell you that 1 had no degrees, 
imagining I should have offended others, 
and made myself the laughter or scorn 
of many, if I should have used that 
which did not belong to me, For I 
must profess that I had no more seruple 
to wear a tippet than a gown, or any 
comely garment, Sir, though this be one 
of the smallest of all the mistakes which 
of late have turned to my wropg, and I 
thust confess that my ignorance gave you 
the oecasion, and I am far from imputing 
it to any ill will in you, having fre- 
quently heard, that in charity, in gentle- 
ness, and peaceableness of mind you are 
very eminent; yet because I must not 
eoutemn my estimation with my supe- 
rioys, | humbly crave that fayour and 
justice of yom (which I am confident you 
will readily grant me,) as to acquaint 
those with the truth of this business, 
whom, upon mistake, you have misin- 
formed, whereby in relieving the inno- 
cence of your brother, you will do a 
work of charity and justice, aad, there- 
fore displeasing unto:{God, and will 
much oblige, ir, 
‘¢ Your humble servant, 
June 20, 1662. *¢ RicHaRD Baxter. 

‘< P.S. I have the more need of your 
justice in this case,. because my distance 
denieth me access to-those that have re- 
ceived these misreports, and because any 
public vindication of myself, whatever 
is said of me, is taken-as an unsuffcrable 
crime, and therefore 1 am utterly inca- 
pable of vindicating my innocency, or 
remedying their mistakes. 

** To the reverendand much honoured 

. Earles, Dean of Westminster, &c, 


hese.”” 


* DR. BARLF, IN REPLY- 
<* Hampton Court, June 23, 
‘* Sir,—I received your letter, which ¥ 
would have answered sooner, if' the mes 
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superiors by your misunderstanding | me, 
and misinforming others; as if when I 
was to preach before the king, I had 
scornfully refused the tippet as a toy ; 
when, as the Searcher and Judge of 
Heasts doth know, that I had ne such 
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senger that brought it had returned. I 
must confess I wasa little surprized with 
the beginning of it, as [. was with your 
name ; but when | read further I ceased 
to be so. Sir, I should be heartily sorry 
and ashamed to be guilty of any thing 
like malignity or uncharitableness, espe- 
tially to one of your condition, with 
whom, though I concur not perhaps in 
point of judgment in some particulars, 
yet I cannot but esteem for your per- 
sonal worth and abilities; and, indeed, 
your expressions in your letter are so 
civil and ingenuous, that I am obliged 
thereby the more to give you all the sa- 
tisfaction I can.* 

*«©As I remember, then, when you 
came to ine to the cluset, and I told you 
I would furnish you with a tippet, you 
answered me something to that purpose 
as you write, but whether the same nu- 
merical words, or but once, I cannot 
possibly say from my own memory, 
and therefore 1 believe yours. Only 
this | am sure of, that | said to you 
at. the second speaking, that some 
others of your persuasion had not scru- 

led at it, which might suppose (if you 
not affirmed the contrary), that you 
had made me a formal refusal ; of which 
giving me theo no other reason than that 
** it belonged not to you,” I concluded 
that you were more scrupulous than 
others were.f And, perhaps, the mauner 
of your refusing it (as it appeared to 
me) might make me think you were not 
very well pleased with the motion, And 
this it is likely I might say, either to my 
lord chancellor or others; though se- 
riously I do not remember that | spake 
to my lord chancellor at all concerning 
it. But, sir, since you give me now that 
modest reason for it, (which, by the way, 
is no just reason in itself, for a tippet 
may be worn without a degree, though a 
hood cannot; and it is noshame at all 
to want these formalities for him that 
wanteth not the substance,) but sir, I 
say, since you give that reason for your 
js ar I believe you, and shall correct 
that mistake in myself, and endeavour 
to rectify it in others, if any, upon. this 
occasion, have misunderstood. you.. In 
the mean time I shall desire your chari- 
table opinion of myself, which | shall 
be willing to, deserve upon any opportu. 
nity that is offered me to do you ser- 
vice, being, Sir, 
- ** Your very humble servant, 
** Jo. EARLES,” 
ee so rey bones friend, Mr. Richard 
Baxter, These.’’—pp, 240-—243. 





*Q that. they were all. such.— Vote by 
Mr. Baster. 
+ These|, words I heard not, being in 
oa passage: from him-—Note by Mn 
ter. 
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Bishop Earle’s ‘ Essays and 


‘Characters” are written with much 


vivacity and point, and are evi- 
dently the productions of a clever 
and accomplished man, They 
are light, playful, quaint, and anti- 
thetical ; displaying much dex- 
terity in composition, with ¢onsi- 
derable acuteness and discrimina- 
tion. Of the following specimens, 
one will show his skill in eulogy, 
the other in satire. 


** A grave divine—Is ‘one that knows 
the burthen of his calling, and hath 
studied to make his shoulders sufficient ; 
for which he hath not been hasty to 
launch forth of his port, the university, 
but expected the ballast of learning, and 
the wind of opportunity. Divinity is not 
the beginning but the end of his studies ; 
to whicl: he takes the ordinary stair, and 
makes the arts his way. He counts it 
not profaneness to be polished with 
human reading, or to smooth his way 
by Aristotle to school-divivity. He has 
sounded both religions, and anchored in 
the best, and is a protestant out of judg- 
ment, not faction; not because his 
country, but his reason ison this side. 
The ministry is bis choice, not refuge, 
and yet the pulpit not bis itch, but fear. 
His discourse, is substance, not all rhe- 
toric, and he utters more things than 
words. His speech is not helped with 
inforced action, but the matter acts it- 
self. He shoots all his meditations at 
one but; and beats upon his text, not 
the cushion ; making his hearers, not the 
pulpit, groan. In citing of popish errors, 
he cuts them with arguments, not eudgels 
them with barren invectives; and labours 
more to shew the truth of his cause than 
the spleen. His sermon is limited by 
the method, not the hour-glass; and his 
devotion foes along with him out of the 
pulpit. He comes not up'thrice a week, 
because he would not be idle; nor talks 
three hours togetber, because he would 
not talk nothing . but his tongue preaches 
at fit times, and his conversation is the 
every day’s exercise. In matters of ce- 
remony, he is not ceremonious, but 
thinks he owes that reverence to tlie 
church to bow his judgment to it, and 
make more conscience of schism, than a 
surplice. He esteems the church hie- 
rarchy as the chureh’s , and however 
we jar with Rome, would not have our 
confusion distinguish us. ‘In simoniacal 
purchases he thinks his sou) goes in the 
bargain, and is Neath. to come by’ pro- 
motion so dear : ‘yet his worth at length 
advances him, and the price of his own 
merit him a living, He is tio base 
grater of his tythes, and will not wrangle 
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for the odd egg. The lawyer is the only 
man he hinders, by whom. he is spited 
for taking up quarrels. He is a main 
pillar of our church, though not yet dean 
or canon, and his life our religion’s best 
apology. His death is the last sermon, 
where, in the pulpit of his bed, he in- 
structs men to die by his example.” — 
pp. 9—I1. 


“¢ A detractoris one of a more cunning 
and active envy; wherewith he ghaws 
net foolishly himseJf, but throws it 
abroad and: would have it blister others, 
He is commonly some weak parted fel- 
low, and worse minded, yet is strangely 
ambitious to match others, not by 
mounting their worth, but bringing 
them down: with his tongue to his own 
poorness. He is indeed like the red 

that pursued the woman, for 

when he cannot over-reach another, he 
opens his mouth and throws a flood after 
to drown him. You cannot avger him 
worse than to do well, and he hates you 
more bitterly for this, than if you had 
cheated him of his patrimony with your 
own discredit. He is always slighting 
the general opinion, and wondering why 
such and such men should be applauded. 
Commend a good divine, he cries pos- 
tilling ; a philologer, pedantry; a poet, 
rhiming ; a school-man, dull wrangling ; 
a sharp conceit, boyishness ; an honest 
man, plausibility. He comes to publick 
things not to learn, but to catch, and if 
there be but one soleecism, that is all he 
carries away. He looks on all things 
th a prepared sowerness, and is still 
furnished with a pish before-hand, or 
some musty proverb that disrelishes all 
ings whatsoever. If fear of the com- 
y make him second a commendation, 

it is like a law-writ, always with a 
clause of exception, or to smooth his 
way to some greater scandal. He will 
grant you something, and bate more ; 
and this bating shall in conclusion take 
away all he granted. His speech con- 
still with an Oh! but,—and I 

could wish one thing amended ; and this 
one thing shall be enough to deface all his 
former commendations. He will be very 
inward with a man to fish some bad out 
of, him, and make his slanders here- 
after more authentick, ‘when it is said a 
friend oe it. He will inveigle you 
to na ness to get your good name 
into his clutches. A . o . Ait 
the more plau- 


sibly because all men have a smatch 
of his humour, and it is thought free- 
ness which is malice. see emminne 


nothing 

riddles, as if he could gell strang 
if. he would; and when he has racked 
his invention to the utmost, he ends ;— 
but I wish him well, and therefore must 
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hold my peace. He is always listening 
and enquiring after mev, and suffers not 
a cloak to pass by him unexamined. Jn 
brief, he is one that has lost all good 
himself, and is, loath to fiad it in ano- 
ther.’’—pp. 70-- 73. 


On the whole, we prefer Cle- 
ment Ellis’s “ Gentile (genteel) 
Sinner.” It is of a much more 
grave and impressive cast than 
the sportive and vivacious efforts 
of Dr. Earle. Both were young 
men at the University, when they 
tried their skill on this attractive 
subject, and the comparison is 
greatly in favour of the seriousness 
and sincere piety of Ellis. His 
book is divided into four sections ; 
the first is devoted to the ‘ Gal- 
lant,” or man of pleasure; the 
second, to a “ second sort of de+ 
mary-and gentlemen,” of which 

ind he enumerates several differ- 
ent species; the third describes 
the “ true gentleman ;” the fourth 
consists chiefly of appeals and ex- 

ostulations. On all these points, 
e exhibits so much earnestness, 
ability, and acuteness, mingled 
with considerable richness of ima- 
gination, that his manual is alto- 


- gether a great favourite with us. 


We shall cite the eloquent pe- 
roration to his first section. 


*¢ I thank God, I have learn’d to hatea 
vice in my best friend, and the more I 
hate it, the better I love my friend, whom 
J shall ever wish so well, as that he may 
continue for ever virtuous, that so I may 
for ever have his friendship. And I have 
as well learn’d to love the soul of my 
most vicious enemy, and the rather be+ 
cause I know my Saviour did as much 
for me. 

“ T dare not think a sinner needs my 
prayers one jot the lesse, but much more 
my pitty, because he pretends to be a 

leman. Iam sure he would say as 
much himself, if he could but seriously 
consider what distinction of blood or de- 
grees there is to be expected in heli, or 
what respect will there be shew’n to the 
son of a prince more then to a . 
Which was best rewarded, the Noble 
Dives, or the poor and so 1 despised 
Lazarus? a captive is still to be look’d 
upon as a captive, though it be his lot to 
lie bound in fetters of gold, and to have a 
stately palace for his prison ; por shall I 
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think that malefactors torment much the 
lesse, who has the honour at his execution 
to have his fatall:pile made up of all the 
richest spices of Arabia, How great an 
happinesse found he in his death, whose 
sentence it was to be smother’d to death in 
a bed of roses? That prisoner may be in 
a merry, but in no very good condition, 
who, when he should be singing psalms 
unto his God, and so with the captive 
apostles set his soul at’ liberty; when he 
should on the wings of devotion send her 
out with Noah’s dove, to fetch in the 
olive-branch of peace and liberty from hea- 
ven ;- when he should do all this, can yet 
in a rough note, and some wild disjoynted 
catch, crown his-cups, and invoke the 
curs’d inhabitants of hell in an health to 
the devil: whatever others better bred and 
of a more Gentile education may think 
of him, I shall never be able to commend 
such a man’s courage and alacrity: but 
this I shall (I hope) be able to do, with 
all the due affections of a charitable Chris- 
tian, bewaile his madnesse, lament his-folly, 
and. earnestly pray that God would at 
length, in great mercy, restore him to his 
lost selfe and senses.’’—pp. 45—47. 


There is much genuine satire 
in his description of “ the provi- 
dent Gentleman.” 


*< ‘The provident gentleman (as he loves 
to hear himself miscall’d) is one who is 
ever putting the question with him in 
Job. What profit is there in the service of 
the Almighty? If you could once per- 
swade him to believe that every good gift 
comes fram above, and that whosvever asks 
shall indeed receive, you would soon see 
him grow religious, and hear him saying 
his prayers in good earnest: but alas, so 
long as be can make a shift to fill up his 

ers by delving in the dir:, you must 
give him leave to continue infi ‘el in these 
particulars. He is content to hear of 
gloriying God, till you come to tell him 

must do it with his substance, but then 
it becomes an hard saying, and hee’) hear 
you of that at a more evnvenient time; 
rhaps he means it upon his death hed. 
Bo little is he in love with, or sensible of 
what you call honour, that allow him the 
gain and profit, let God or any one else, 
is all, one to him) take the other. 
jis gentleman has just as much God and 
religion as a full chest will hold, his God 
and his gold like Hippocrates his twins, live 
and thrive, and are sick and dye together : 
and yet it were much to be wished he 
weve but half so industrious to preserve 
the one, as he is to keep the other. 
Insteed of laying up his treasure in heaven, 
he lays up his heaven in his treasury, and, 
if God will be content with it so, he 
shall besure to bave his heart thereto,’ 
pp. 53, 54. 
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The “ True Gentleman”. is 
strongly painted. 


*¢ By his haste and cheerfulnesse in his 
race, he evidences his sense of the worth 
of what: he aimes at ; and by his egernesse 
in the pursuit of another world, endea- 
vours to confute the folly of those, who 
would linger out an eternity (were it pos- 
sible) among the onyons Jleshpots of 
this Egypt. As he was borne aman, so 
he had his inheritance upon earth ; but as 
he is.new-borne « Christian, he leaves this 
trash to the prodigall younger brother, ex- 
pecting a possession duruble in the heavens. 

‘«He feares as little the names of 
precise and zealous, wherewith the divil in 
the mouths of his disciples, thinks to 


fright him out of all holiness; as t 


understand them, who thus too fre- 
quently abusethem. That hoysterous breath 
which the prophane world seads forth to 
deride and crosse him in his intended 
voyage, he, like a skilfull pilate so orders 
by the right composing of his sayles, that 
he makes that his greatest advantuge and 
furtherance, which was intended for his 
ruine. He can goe to heaver with any 
mind, and with any name, where he:is’ so 
sure to meet with a title of honour, amame 
written in the book of life, even the honour 
of all his saints. He cannot phancy that 
to be any debasement of his spirit, which 
carries him out upon so high and noble 
atchievements ; but thinks it an happi- 
nesse to go into Canaan, though it be 
through a red sea, and a rude wildernesse ; 
whilest .others (alas) feed so greedily 
upon the ‘quailes, that they never say 

race, but. in a murmuring, that they 
ae not more and better cheer ; he feeds 
move upag his hopes, then his cujoyments, 
and blesses his God for both. 

*€ And now this religion, which he has 
thus wisely espoused, and entirely loves, he 
dares not prostitute to interest or humour : 
but as any man accounts the enjoyment 
of ene thing ~vhich he principally doves, 
enough to recompeuce him for all) that 
he has. been constrain’d to part with in 
his pursuit after it: so the religius gen- 
tleman can freely part with hoth humour 
and. interest, with all he enjoyes, and all 
he hopes for here, for his religions sake, 
being sure to find them all again here- 
after, in the fruition of her, whom he so 
sincerely loves. Like a prudent lover, 
he removes all occasions of jealousy from 
his beloved ; his religim shall never have 
cause to fear, that either his pleasure or 
his honour; or his profit, shall gaine so 
much upon his affections, as to become 
her rivail.” 

«¢ The true gentleman, is one that is 
God’s servants, the world’s master, and bis 
own man, His vertue is his business, his 
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study bis recreation, contentednesse his rest, 
and happinesse his reward, God is his 
Father, the church is his mother, the 
saints his brethren, all that need him his 
friends, and heaven his inheritawce. Re- 
ligion is his mistresse, toyalty and justice 
her ladies of honour ; devotion is his chap- 
lain, chastity his chamberlain, sobriety his 
butler, temperance his cook, hospitality his 
housekeeper, Providence his steward, charity 
his treasurer: piety is misiresse of the 
house, and discretion the porter, to let in 
and out as is most fit. Thusis his whole 
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family made up of vertues, and he the 


true master of his family. He is necessi- 
tated to take the world in his way to 
heaven, but he walks —- it as fast as 
he can; and all ‘his bussinesse the 
way is to make himself and others happy. 
Take him all in two words, he'is a man 
and a Christian.””—pp. 176—179. 

When there is so much that. is 
excellent, we will not. carp at 
minor faults, nor take offence at a 
few unguarded phrases. 
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The Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism: 
containing 1. A brief History of the 
Dissenters; 2. The Reasons of Dis- 
sent from the National Church, The 
Seventeenth Editon: with an Ap- 
pendia and a Preface, by William 
Newman, D. D. Price 1s.—Lon- 
don: Offor, 1823. 


THERE are few works in favour of 
Dissenting principles, at once more 
comprehensive and adapted. to 
general distribution than the late 
Samuel Palmer's Disseating Cate- 
chiam. Cool, compressed, argu- 
mentative, and supported by un- 
deniable facts, no publication ean 
be better calcylated for educational 
purposes, and it wifl be found 
equally useful as a convenient sum- 
mary, cheap of purchase, and easy 
of reference. There are not many 
who have the means vf procuring, 
and. the leisure necessary for con- 
sulting and digesting, the volumin- 
ous: controversies. which have ap- 
peared on the general subject, and 
am abstract like the present will be 
found an impertant, and perhaps a 
sufficient, substitute for many an 
unwieldly tome. It is also valuable 
asa starting point for the young, 
as a guide to the researches of 
those somewhat farther adsanced, 
and as a text-book, or syllabus, to 
those whose reading on the subject 
has-been still mere extensive. We 
have compared this' corrected re- 
print with the original, and we 
have found Dr. Newman's. aHer- 
ations few but judicious, though we 
might not have felt it necessary to 
disturb the comments on the litargy. 


Dr. N. has shown no disposition to 
tamper with his author’s text, and 
the slight changes which he has 
made are, on the whole; improve- 
ments. The additions introduced, 
by way of Appendix, are very inte- 
resting, and incréase thé value of 
the tract The Ist, relates to the 
repeal of the Test Act. The 2d, to 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill. The 3rd, 
contains animadversions on Bishop 
Horsley. The 4th, we shall insert, 
as containing some important dates, 
and as a specimen of Dr. Newman’s 
useful apparatus, 


No. FV. Tabular View of Facts and Occurs 


rences connected with the History of Non- 


conformity. 
THE REFORMATION. 
Henry VITI.. 1509—1547. 


1534. The Pope’s supremacyis abolished, 
and, the King’s established. 
Edward VI, 1547--1553. 

1547, Hooper refuses to put on’ the 
Canonical habit. 

Mary. 1553-+1558 

1556. Cranmer burat at Oxford. 
Elizabeth. 1558~— 1602. 

1562, A Convocation reviews the Ar- 


ticles. 

1572, The first Presbyterian church itt 
England, formed at Wands- 
worth. 

James Tt, 1602—1625. 
1602. The Hamptor Court Conférence. 
1607. The first (General) Baptist Church’ 


formed. 
1161. The present authorized version of 
the Bible issues from the press. 
1616. The first Independent Church 


formed. 
1618. A proclamation ushally styled the 
Book of Sports, 
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Charles I. 1625—1649. 

1633. First (Particular) Baptist Church 
in London. 

1643. The Westminster Assembly. (Au- 
thors of the catechism.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649—1653. 
The Protectorate. 1653—1660. 
THE RESTORATION, 


Charles II. 1660—1685. 

1661. The Corporation Act. 

1662. The Act of Uniformity. Bartho- 
lomew day, August 24. 

1664. The Conventicle Act. 

1665. The Oxford Act, or Five-mile 
Act. 

1673. The Test Act. 

1680. The Exclusion Bill. 
James II. 1685—1688. 

1687. The King’s declaration for liberty 
of conscience. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


King William & Queen Mary. 1688-1702. 
1688. The Revolution. 
1689. The Toleration Act. 


Queen Anne. 1702—1714. 
1714. The Schism Bill frustrated, the 
Queen dying on the very day 
when it was to take effect, 
August 1. 


THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 
George I. 1714—1727. 
George II. 1727—1760. 


1727, The Three Denominations in Lon- 
don form themselves into a So- 


ciety. 

1729. Dr. Doddridge being settled as a 
Tutor at Northampton, a prose- 
tion is commenced against him. 
The King orders it to be stopped. 

1732. The Society of Deputies formed 
by the three denominations. 

1733. The Widows’ Fund Society, sup- 
ported by the three denomina- 
tions. 

1735. The Salter’s Hall lecture against 
Popery, by London Ministers of 
the three denominations. 

1750, The Society for promoting reli- 
gious knowledge by the same. - 

George III. 1760—1820. 

1779. An Act for the Relief of Dissent- 
ing Schoo! masters. 

1787, 1789, 1790. Unsuccessful petitions 
for the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. 

1811. Lord Sidmouth’s Bill thrown out, 
May 21. New Toleration Act. 

George IV. 1820. 


No. 5. of the Appendix contains 
a list of works connected with the 
general controversy. 

Conc. Mac. No. 65. 
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Hints on Missions, By James Dou- 
glass, Esq. 12mo. London: Cadell, 

1522, 

Tuts small volume completely cor- 
responds with its title; while it 
shews that the respectable author 
is capable of writing something 
better than hints. The work im- 
plies much more information than 
it communicates. It affords de- 
cisive evidence that Mr. Douglass 
has thought very profoandly on the 
subject of missions, and that he is, 
on the best and most enlightened 
principics, a warm and, devoted 
friend to the evangelization of the 
world, It is gratifying to find the 
representative of one of the oldest 
and most respectable families in 
Scotland, whose ancestors made a 
distinguished figure in the annals 
of feudal and border contest, em- 
ployed in advocating a cause which 
few of the rich or noble of that 
country have yet espoused. We 
trust that theseare only the first fruits 
of Mr. Douglass’s pen, and that we 
shall again meet him in a more 
finished work on some of the topics 
which are merely hinted at in this 
volume. 

Into the Christian principles on 
which missions ought to be con- 
ducted, and the direct Christian 
means which should be employed 
by missionaries, Mr. Douglass does 
not properly enter. His attention 
is chiefly confined to the indirect 
or subsidiary means which may be 
employed, and which, though they 
operate slowly, must ultimately 
produce an extensive, indeed an 
universal impression. 


*« There are three agents,’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘ almost untried as yet, of still 
more penetrative operation, which will 
soon be interwoven with the issues of all 
human affairs, and are the very hi 
upon which the moral world will Ps 
turn. The three things in which the 
present age excels the ancients, are, the 
inductive philosophy, printing, and uni- 
versal education. By means of these, 
Christianity may, and will, deserve the 
epithet of Catholic.’’—p. 29. 


The education of native preachers, 
colleges for general education esta- 
blished abroad, the employment of 
medical men in places where no 
other persons can be introduced, 
the author recommends as par- 
ticularly deserving attention from 
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the conductors of missions. The 
author has evinced his sincerity in 
contending for the importance of 
some of these measures, by pre- 
senting five hundred pounds to the 
Missionary College at Serampore. 
He also recommends missionaries 
to insert in their journals observa- 
tions on the natural history of the 
countries where they labour; by 
which their cause would be brought 
before men of science, and the im- 
portance of missions more generally 
acknowledged. We think the mis- 
sionary societies will do well to 
attend to some of these hints ; and 
all Christians ought to consider the 
bearings of the following observa- 
tions. 

«J believed, and therefore have I 
spoken.’—There is a measure derived 
from heaven to judge of the sincerity of 
belief. The laws of the human mind 
are not circumscribed within degrees and 
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parallels. He who has no desire to pro- 
claim the Gospel abroad, has none to 
proclaim it at home, and has no belief in 
it himself; whatever professions he may 
make are, are hollow and hypocritical. 
Bodies of Christians whe make no efforts 
to christianize otlers, are Christians but 
in name; and the ages in which no 
attempts are made to send the ‘glad 
tidings to heathen countries are the dark 
ages of Christianity, however they may 
suppose themselves enlightened and 
guided by philosophy and moderation. 

*‘ The ages of Christian purity have 
ever been the ages of Christian exertion. 
At the commencement of Christianity, 
he who believed in the Gospel, became 
also a preacher of the Gospel. ‘ We be- 
The 
effort was correspondent to the belief, 
and the success te the effort. Christians 
grew and multiplied, and their very 
multiplication incurred a fresh renewal 
of their increase. The primitive prolific 
blessing was upon them, and one be- 
came a thousand.’’—pp. 105, 106. 
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John Valdesso—John Valdesso was a 
Spaniard, and was for his learning and 
virtue, much valued and loved by the 

eat Emperor Charles the Fifth, whom 

had followed. as a Cavalier all 
the time of his long and dangerous 
wars; and when Valdesso grew old, and 
grew weary both of war and the world, 
took his fair opportunity to declare to 
the Emperor, that his resolution was to 
decline his Majesties service, and betake 
himself to a quiet and contemplative life, 
because there ought to be a vacancy of 
time, betwixt fighting and dying. ‘he 
Emperor had himself, for the same, or 
other reasons, put on the same resolu- 
tions; but God and himself did, till 
then, only knew them ; and he did for 
those, or other reasons, desire Valdesso 
to consider well of what he had said, 
and to keep his purpose within his own 
bréast, till’ they two might have another 
liks opportunity of a friendly discourse ; 
Which Vuldesso promised to do. 

In the mean time the Emperor ap- 
points privatelya day for him and Val- 
desso to meet again, and after a pious 
and free discourse, they both agreed ona 
certain day to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment publicly, and appointed an eloquent 

“and devout Fryar, to preach a sermon 
of contempt of the world, and of the 
happiness aid benefit of a quiet and 
contemplative life; which the Fryar did 


most affectionately. After which ser- 
mon the Emperor took occasion tu de- 
clare openly, that the preacher had begot 
in him a resolution to lay down his digni- 
ties, and to forsake the world, and to 
betake himself to a monastical life. And 
he pretended he had persuaded John 
Valdesso to do the like ; but this is most 
certain, that after the Emperor had 
called his son Philip out of England, 
and resigned to him all his kingdoms, 
that then the Emperor and John Val- 
desso, did perform their resolutions.— 
Isaac Walton, 

The Toleration Act.—It is remarkable, 
that though the opinions of tors, 
lawyers, and divines, may be cited in 
abundance, in favour of religious liberty, 





yet there is no assertion of the rights of 


conscience, either in the old or new act of 
toleration. They both go on the ground 
of expediency. At the time the old act 
was passed, Williain and Mary were not 
very firmly seated on the throne. The 
Catholics were powerful, and it was 
thought that the Nonconformists might 
have united with them, and overturned 
the infant government, had the old per- 
secuting measures been pursued ; it was, 
therefore, judged expedient to grant 
some ease to scrupulous consciences. In 
the next reign it was deemed expedient 
to resume the glorious work ‘of: persecu- 
tion; and the Schism Bill was passed, 
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which took the children of Dissenters 
from their parents, and put them under 


the care of churchmen, that they might 
be educated in the principles of the esta- 
blishment. How long the present ex- 
pediency will exist, it is impossible to 
say. One thing, however, is certain, 
that so long as the laws do not recognise 
the rights of conscience, we have no se- 
curity for the permanency of our reli- 
gious liberties, but in the public opinion. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance to support. and perpetuate those 
liberal sentiments, which have been so 
long, and so generally entertained in 
this nation.—Isaac, onEcclesiastical Claims, 
pref. pp. V, Vi. 


Tuterview between John Napier, Raron 
Merchiston, the inventor of Logarithms, 
and Mr. Briggs, the celebrated Mathema- 
tician, from the Life of Lilly the Astrologer. 
—‘*T will acquaint you” says Lilly, 
** with one memorable story related to me 
by John Marr, an excellent mathema- 
tician and geometrician, whom I con- 
ceive you remember. He was servant to 
King James [., and King Charles I. 
When Marchiston first made public his 
logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then reader of 
the astronomy lectures at Gresham Col- 
lege in London, was so much surprized 
with admiration of them, that he could 
have no quietness in himself until he 
had seen that noble person whose only 
invention they were ; he acquaints John 
Marr therewith, who went into Scotland 
before Mr. Briggs, purposely to be there 
when these two so learned persons should 
meet. Mr. Briggs appointed a eertain 
day when to meet at Edinburgh; but 
failing thereof, Marchiston was fearful 
should not come. It happened one day 
as John Marr, and the Baron Napier 
were speaking of Mr. Briggs; ‘* Ah 
John,” says Marchiston, ‘ Mr. Briggs 
will not now come.” At the very in- 
stant one knocks at the gate ; John Marr 
hasted down, and it proved to be Mr. 
Briggs, to his great contentment. He 
brings Mr. Briggs up to the Baron’s 
chamber, where almost one quarter of 
an hour was spent, each beholding other 
almost with admiration before one word 
was spoke. At last Mr. Briggs began, 
*¢ Sir, I have undertaken this long jour- 
ney purposely. to see your person, and to 
know by what engine of wit or ingenuity 
you came first to think of this most ex- 
cellent help into astronomy, viz. the. lo- 
garithms ; but, Sir, being by you found 
out, I wonder nobody else found it out 
before, when now ceaee 3 known it appears 
so easy.” He was nobly entertained by 
Baron Napier ; and every summer after 
that, during the Lord’s being alive, this 
venerable man, Mr. Briggs, went pur- 
posely to Scotland to yisit him.” 
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Meteoric Stone in Courlan?.—Between 
5 and 6 o’clock of the evening of the 
12th July, 1820, a fire-ball, about the 
size of the full moon, and burning with 
a reddish flame and tint, was seen moving 
slowly from S. to N.. After describing 
an arch of 100° it became extinguished, 
and its extinction was followed with a 
noise like three rapid discharges of great 
guns, or fire of musquetry, and a con- 
tinued rolling. At that moment a stone 
fell about 34 German miles from the 
country palace of Lexna, in the circle of 
Dunaberg. The stone penetrated is 
feet deep into a clayey loam. It weigh 
401b. had the smell of gunpowder, and 
was hot to the touch. At the same time 
a large body fell about four versts dis- 
tant into the Lake Kolpuschen, with a 
hissing noise, and dashing the spray high 
into the air. Three versts in the oppo- 
site direction, something fell into the 
river Dubna, which made its water 
turbid for an hour. 

Opinion of a Jew respecting St. Paul as 
a Writer.—Dr. Nunes, a Jewish physi- 
cian, used to say, *‘ Paul of Tarsus 
was one of the first writers I have eyer 
read. I wish the 13th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Corinthians were written 
in letters of gold: and 1 wish every Jew 
were to carry it with him, wherever he 
went.”"—‘** He judged,” says Wesley, 
** and herein he judged right, that this 
chapter contained the whole of true re- 
ligion. It contains ‘ whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are holy: if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, it 
is all contained in this.”’ 

Anecdote of Mr. Pleasants.—‘‘ The late 
Mr. Thomas Pleasants, a gentleman 
equally celebrated for his beneficence 
and his eccentricities, happening one 
Sunday to hear a sermon which he ap- 

roved, requested the preacher to permit 
him to read the manuscript, which was 
readily complied with. The next day 
he returned the sermon, with a letter of 
thanks, intimating at the same time, 
that he had taken the liberty of adding 
a note to a passage, which particularly 
struck him. On referring to the place, 
the astonished clergyman found 4 bank 
note of considerable value folded in the 
leaf!’’—Limerick Chronicle, December 29, 
1819. 

Despotism.— (Extracted from Burck+ 
hardt’s Travels in Nubia.)—Here 1 wit- 
nessed one of those cruel acts of despo- 
tism, which are so common in the East. 
In walking over a large field with about 
thirty attendants and slaves, Hassan told 
the owner, he had dose wrong in sowing 
the field with barley, as water melons 


would haye grown better. He then took 
some melon seed out of his pocket, ‘and 
2N2 , 
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giving it to the man, said, ‘* You had 
tter tear up the barley and sow this,” 
As the barley was nearly ripe, the man 
of course excused himself from eomply- 
ing with the Koshef’s command : “ then 
I will sow them for you,”’ said the lat- 
ter; and ordered his people immedi- 
ately to tear up the crop, and lay out the 
field for the reception of the melon seed. 
The boat was then loaded with the bar- 
ley, and a family thus reduced to misery, 
in order that the governor might feed 
his horses and camels for three days on 
the barley stalks. 

A description of Popery from a Curious 
Pamphlet, published on the Execution of 
the eight Traitors convicted of the Gun- 
powder Plot in 1606.—Ignorance in the 
simple, and idolatry in the subtle, take 





cer ies far certainties, Superstition for 
religion, envy for zeal, and murder for 
charity. t can that church be, 


but hell, where the devil sings such 
masses? Servus Servorum says, he that 
would be Dominus Dominorum, servant of 
servants, that would be master of mas- 
ters; is not he a cunning herdsman, that 
can make one painted cow, a printed 
bull, give him more milk, than many a 
herd of better kine? Are not these 
sweet notes to be taken in the nature of 
the Popish Government? Kill princes, 
sow seditions, blind the simple, abuse 
the honest, bereave the innocent, swear 
and forswear, so it be for the Pope's 
profit, the church will absolve you; 


and, if you miss the mark to hit the mis- 
chief you shoot at, you shall be a hang- 
ing saint, till you be taken down to the 
devil. Oh, fine persuasions! that infi- 
nite sins, by numbered prayers, inward 
curses by outward crossings, an offence 
against God by a pardon from man, 
should be believed to be helped! A 
child cannot conceive it, a wise man 
cannot digest it, and’ surely none, but 
either blind women or madmen, can be- 
lieve it. If a man would but a little 
look into their idolatries, he should see 
a world of such mockeries, as would 
make him laugh at their fooleries, and 
abhor their villanies. Their kissing of 
babies, their kneeling to wooden ladies, 
their calling to saints that cannot hear 
them, their praying by the dozen, their 
taking of penance, their pilgrimages to 
idols, their shavings and their washings, 
their confessions and their crossings, 
and their devilish devices to deceive the 
simple of these, comfort; these, with a 
world of such tricks, as would make a 
jackanapes a fine juggler. He that could 
see them with that clear eye, that can 
judge between light and darkness, would, 
if they were his friends, be sorry for 
them; if his enemies, Jaugh at them ; and, 
howsoever, or whatsoever, leave them 
and say, as he may say, that papistry is 
mere idolatry, the Pope an incarnate 
devil, his church a synagogue of Satan, 
and his priests the very locusts of the 
earth. 


a 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


In 1746, Dr. Esenezer Latuam 
assistant preacher and co-pastor 

with Mr. Rogerson, who appears to have 
relinquished the active duties of the 
i not long afterwards, and died 
about Christmas 1762. It does not ap- 
ee that he published any- thing, nor 
we we been able to trace any particu- 
lars of his history. Dr. Latham died in 
1754, and in the following year Mr. 
Wuite was chosen to succeed him. 
This gentleman had several assistants. 
First, Mr. Hezexian KIRKPATRICK, 
who came to in 1759, and after 
him Mr. Joun Wivpine, who was 
there in 1763. From that time until 
his decease, in 1779, Mr White was 


assisted by Messrs. Epwarp Lomas and 
JAMES PILKINGTON. Mr. NATHANIEL 
PuiLuips also preached here for some 
time, in conjunction with Mr. Pilking- 
ton. “During Mr. White's residence at 
Derby, the meeting-house was repaired, 
and in the year 1766, Mr. Abraham 
Crompton left £200. towards increasing 
the minister’s salary. Mr. Pilkington, 
who had been chosen to assist Mr. White 
in 1778, continued at Derby until 1797, 
when he removed to Ipswich, where he 
died some time afterwards. He is repre- 
sented as a man of a most independent 
and upright mind, and his openness in 
avowing his love of liberty gave offence 
to some individuals. He published a 
view of Derbyshire, in two volumes, 8vo. 
also the doctrine of Equality (a pam- 
phlet), and a book for the use of Sun- 
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day schools. His colleague, Phillips, 
died. in 1798. Mr. WINSTANLEY was 
next called to the ministerial office in 
this congregation. He took charge of it 
in 1797, and left it in 1803, when he de- 
clined the ministry, and has since prac- 
tised as a physician at Manchester. The 
next year Mr. WntTEHOUSE succeeded 
to the pastoral office in this church ; 
but in 1810, on account. of the decline 
of the congregation, he relinquished his 
situation, and now preaches at Findern 


and Iikiston. On Mr. Whitehouse’s re- ~ 


signation, Mr. E>warp HiccGinson; of 
Stockport, undertook the charge of the 
congregation at Derby, and still continues 
to be their minister. Under his care it 
has greatly increased, and is now nume- 
rous and respectable. " 
Derby Intlependent Congregation.— Eathy 
in the year 1778, Messrs. THomas 
JONES, of Oathall, and GrirFiTHs, who 
preached statedly at Alvaston and Mel- 
bourn, preached a few times in the 
market place at Derby ; and Mr. Jones, 
as appears by the Derby Mercury of the 
10th September, was announced to 
preach on the morning of the following 
Sabbath; in a room situated in a yard at 
the back of the Town Hall, which had 
been fitted up for a school room. » As 
the engagements of these faithful and 
laborious ministers of the Gospel per- 
mitted them to come to Derby only 
occasionally, it was usual to send the 
public crier round the town to announre 
their intention to preach. In this man- 
ner the congregation was raised, and 
with the assistance of other ministers 
in the neighbourhood, was greatly en- 
larged. In 1779, the late Mr. Thomas 
Wilson undertook to procure ministers to 
supply the congregation constantly. The 
first of these was Mr. Hewitt, after- 
wards of Bedworth, who shortly resigned 
his tharge to Mr. MippLETON. Several 
of ‘the surviving bearers of this latter 
gentleman speak highly of him ; but his 
stay also was short, and he afterwards 
became an Antipcedobaptist, and was 
pastor of a church of that denomination 
at. Lewes, in Sussex. Upon Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s secession, the place was for 
some weeks shut up. But in 1781, 
Mr. Josepn THomas was sent from the 
academy at Mile-end, to preach to the 
congregation His first sermon was on 
the word ‘* Rejoice,” an expression of 
feeling which he considered to be justi- 
fie: in all those who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a Gospel ministry. He was a 
young man of pre-eminent piety, and, of 
a sweet and heavenly temper; and the 
strain of his preaching was truly affec- 
tionate; but it pleased God to “* weaken 
his strength in the way,” and reniove 
him to his heavenly rest on the 3d Feb. 
1782. He is still mentioned by those 


who remain of the members of his con- 
gtegation, with the most lively and 
pleasing emotions. His labours, during 
the short time of their continuance, were 
attended with great success, and his 
death was most sincerely lamented. by 
all who knew him. After the decease of 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. James Epwarps, 
alterwards of Wilton, preached to the 
congregation, who, during the short 
period of his contianance, left their 
first place of worship, and began to 
meet in a barn, in the Cross Lanes, on 
the south side of the town. Their next 
minister was the Rev. Tuomas Bryson, 
who had been educated in Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s College at Trevecca, and after 
quitting it, had preached at York and 
Lancaster. From Lancaster he came 
to’ Derby, having withdrawn from the 
Countess’s connexion. His labours were 
for a time abundant, preaching not ouly 
in the barn, but also in the open air, 
when the weather would permit, and in 
most of the neighbouring villages. He 
had a commanding appearance, a fine 
voiée, and a good elocution. His sen- 
timents were strongly Calvinistic, and 
his stile of preaching doctrinal, with 
frequent striking appeals to the con- 
science, and awful representations of 
death, judgment, and eternity. He 
soon became very popular, and acquired 
great influence over the people ; but he 
often manifested a considerable degree 
of warmth, and sometimes of ascerbity 
of temper, which produced unpleasant 
effects, and eventually led to a separa- 
tion between him and a portion of his 
people. For the separate use of these 
seceders, Mr. Wilson, in 1783, having 
purchased premises on the Brookside, 
erected at his own expence a meeting~ 
house, which measures 54 feet by 48 
feet, with’ a convenient vestry; Mr. 
Bryson, with the remainder of the con- 
gregation, continuing for a short time to 
occupy the barn, till he left Derby for 
London. Upon his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, he took charge of a congrega- 
tion in Cannon Street-road, St. George’s 
in the East, where he preached for seve- 
ral years, till his death in April 1799. 
The first minister who preached in the 
new meeting-house was Mr.J oun SMITH. 
He was ordained October the 11th, 1787, 
and resigned his chargé here at mid- 
summer 1792. He frequently, while he 
resided at Derby, preached in the open 
air, at villages in the neighbourhood. 
On the 10th June, 1801, after an inter- 
val of nine years, during which the place 
was supplied by occasional preachers, 
the Rev. James Gawrnorn, of Hoxton 
Academy, was ordained pastor over the 
congregation, which ‘has considerably 
prospered under his ministry. 

Derby ‘Particular Baptist Congregation, 
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under the pastoral care of the Rev. C. 
T. Birt, who was ordained over it June 
25, 1817.. 

De: by General Baptist Congregation un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Pike. Respecting the earlier history of 
these congregations, we have received no 
information. 

Dronrietp.—There was formerly a 
congregation of Preshyterians in this 
place, of which Exizzer Heywoop, 
a son of Oliver Heywood, was minister 
from, about the year 1700, till his de- 
cease in 1730. How long this congrega- 
tion continued to meet, and who were 
the successors of Mr. Heywood, we are 
uninformed A few years since, a new 
Independent chapel was erected in this 
place by Mr. Booth ; but we believe the 
congregation have at preseat no settled 
pastor. 

Durrietp.—Mr. Rocer Morrice 
was ejected from the pulpit of this pa- 
rish, He was some time chaplain to My 
Lord Hollis, and afterwards to Sir John 
Maynard, and died at Hoxton, in Mid- 
diesex, January 17, 1701. This gentle- 
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man was, (says Mr. Strype, Survey of 
London, vol. ii, p. 57,) a very diligent 
collector of Ecclesiastical MSS. relatin 
to the latter history of the Engli 
Church, whereof he left vast heaps 
behind him, and, he adds, who favoured 
me with his correspondence. Soon after 
the Revolution; those: who had been 
attached to the ministry of Mr. Morrice, 
with others, formed a congregation of 
Presbyterians, at Duffield. The first 
stated minister over this congregation, 
whose name has reached us, is TIMOTHY 
GREENWOOD, who was at Duffield in 
1715. He was succeeded by SAMUEL 
StaTHam, and he by Mr. Samuel Brint- 
nall, who resigned his charge about the 
year 1770. ‘Tne congregation was after- 
wards supplied by one of the old meet. 
ing-house at Derby. Mr. John Davies 
was settled here for some years, be- 
tween 1770 and 1800. The present 
minister is Mr. Evan Jones, who came 
to Duffield in 1806. 


(To be continued.) 
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Il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 
To the Ministers, Dexscons, and Churches 
the Independent Denomination.—Christian 
viends, Every renewed election -of 
children into this Institution proves its 


importance and utility, by the increasing 


number of candidates, and the earnest- 
ness with which ministers canvass the 
subscribers for their votes. 

Yet there is still reason to lament 
that the ministers and churches in the 
country do not exert themselves for its 
continuance and enlargement as might 
be reasonably expected. Some few have 
shown their good will to this object, but 
it is very far, indeed, from being general ; 
and the Committee have felt this the 
more powerfully, inasmuch as nearly all 
the London congregations have had one 
collection, and some have had more; 
and also that the children, which are now 
receiving, and those which may be ex- 
pected in future, to partake of the bles- 
sings of this Institution, are the children 
of poor ministers in the country, many 
of whom have large families and small 
salaries. 

The writer of this address hopes that 
the ministers and members of the con- 
gregational churches in the couutry will 
see the propriety of immediately making 
collections, or procuring a few annual 
subscriptions, if it were only to the 
amount of three or four guineas it would 
be favourably received, and show that 
our country brethren do not wish the 


London ministers and churches to bear 
all the weight of this merciful and bighly 
useful Institution: it would, indeed, 
stimulate the Committee to commence 
a new course of labour with greater 
confidence of raising the Institution to 
a much higher degree of reputation and 
usefulness. 

Some of our benevolent Iustitutions 
have not only been preserved from em- 
barrassment, but have attained to greater 
prosperity by frequent and handsome 
legacies, From this source the Congre- 
gational School has received a very small 
measure of assistance, when it is consi- 
dered how many individuals of the deno- 
minations have died in the possession of 
great abundance, a small portion of which 
might have been devoted to this object 
without the slightest injury to their sur- 
vivors ; we would fain hope that some of 
our wealthy friends, both ministers and 
laity, will not overlook this hint. 

Some of the friends of the school have 
thought that it has been conducted upon 
too expensive ascale, while, on the con- 
trary, some have thought the Committee 
were tooparsimonious. Thetruthis, thata 
sinall number of pupils require an esta- 
blishment nearly as large as one which 
would accommodate a much larger rum- 
ber. If oe number could be raised to 
40 or 50, the average expense of each 
scholar would tye diminished, 
and the Principal be more amply re- 
warded for his arduous labours. 
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The Rev. Mr. Simper, having resigned 
the office of Principal, the Committee 
have chosen the Rev. Mr. ‘Hope, for- 
merty Classical Tutor for three years of 
the Independent Academy at Blackburn, 
in Lancashire ;, and the Committee are 
led by a combination of circumstances 
to believe, that useful as the Institution 
has been already, it will be more abun- 
dantly so if the ministers and churches 
in the country will assist to supply the 
means of carrying it on. 

This address is not a matter of course, 
but arises from the urgent necessity of 
tie case. At the last mecting of the Com- 
mittee, there was not cash enongh in the 
hands of the Treasurer to pay all the 
‘bills which were presented; the Trea- 
surer is £100. in advance, and not one 
single farthing in the funds. The call, 
therefore, for aid, for immediate aid,'is 
cleat and powerful, and confident of now 
receiving it, the Committee have ven- 
tured to increase the number of ‘pupils 
from 20 to 25. JoHN TOWNSEND, 
Bermondsey, April 10, 1823. 


Itinerating Village Libruries—This is 
an Institution which we conceive will 
be. of immense advantage to the ris- 
ing generation. The ‘plan of itinerat- 
ing libraries was first tried in East 
Lothian, and we are informed has beeu 
attended in that quarter with complete 
success. Divisions of 50 books each are 
placed in all the villages of the county, 
under the superintendance of any re- 
spectable householder, (frequently the 
parochial schoolmaster.) A constant 
and regular exchange of these divisions 
is maintained, and the most useful reli- 
gious and scientific new publications are 
from time to time added to the general 
lib in addition, from which the 
branch itinerating libraries are supplied. 
The plan of a library on the principle of 
itineracy, is so simple, that we san- 
guinely look forward to their establish- 
ment in every village in the kingdom : 
all that is necessary is, that a few pri+ 
vate families in the neighbourhood 
should place the spare volumes of 
their libraries under the charge of any 
decent villager, with permission to cir- 
culate them under a few necessary regu- 
lations, 


Gloucestershire Congregational Associa- 
tion.---The half-yearly meeting of Con- 
gregational Ministers and Churches in 
Gloucestershire will be held at Chalford, 
on the 21st instant, instead of the 28th, 
as formerly intended. 


On Wednesday, the 28th of this 
month, (May,) the annual sermons for 
the benefit of the independent Church at 
Hindon, Wilts, will be preached in that 





town. Messrs. Murch and Tidman, of 
Frome, and Mr. Good, of Sali8bury, are 
expected to preach on the occasion, 


Death of the Rev. John Bryan.---On 
Thursday, April 10, 1823, died, in the 
72d year of his age, that zealous and 
eminently pious minister the Rev. John 
Bryan, for many years the beloved pas- 
tor of the Independent Church and 
Congregation meeting at Sion Chapel, 
Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. This use- 
ful and respected miuister was a most 
zealous friend of the missionary cause, 
which will be readily admitted by all 
who have heard him plead its cause. His 
labour amongst his affectionate people 
was eminently blessed. About three 
years ago, they exerted themselves, with 
the utmost liberality, to provide a more 
commodious chapel for the exercise of 
his ministry, which was opened by the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and the 
Rev. Mr. James, of Birmingham. His 
death is deeply felt in the town where 
he resided, and by an extensive circle of 
friends, 





March 20, the Rev. Joseph Denton 
was set apart to the pastoral office over 
the Independent Church at Mill Wall, 
London. Mr. Vautin commenced the 
services by reading the Scriptures and 

rayer r. Hooper, Classical ‘Tutor, 

oxton, delivered the introductory dis- 
course. Mr. Evans asked the usual 
questions, and received the confession, 
&c. Mr. Williams offered the ordina- 
tion prayer. Mr. Joseph Fletcher deli- 
vered the charge, from 1 Tim. vi. 20: 
“* Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust.” Mr. Andrew Reed preached to 
the people, from Deut. i. 38 : *¢’Encou- 
rage him,.”---In the evening ‘the Rev. 
Rowland Hill preached to a crowded 
congregation, when a collection was 
made on behalf of the Sabbath School. 


Wednesday, Jan. 29, the Rev, John 
Arundel, one -of the Secretaries of the 
London Missionary Society, was sepa- 
rated to the pastoral charge of the an- 
cient Church of Christ in Union-street, 
Borough. The service was commenced 
by the Society’s other respected Secre- 
tary, the Rev. George Burder. Dr. Win- 
ter delivered an emphatic address. The 
Rev. George Clayton put the questions 
to the deacons and pastor. The Rev. 
John Humphreys, formerly pastor of 
the church, affectionately commended it 
to the guidance and guardianship of the 
Holy Spirit. Dr. Collyer preached from 
Philippians ii. 15; and the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, M. A. fervently and suitably 
concluded with prayer. The Rev. Messrs, 
G. Collison, T. Gilbart, D. S. Davies, 
and J. B. Innes, read the several hymns. 






























































WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Four Treatises, by Mr. J. A. Haldane. 
1. Mystery of Redemption ; 2, Doctrine 
and Duty of Self-Examination; 3. On 
Faith ; 4. On the Person of Christ. 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of 
William Kiffin. Published from the Ori- 
ginal MS. with Notes and Additions, by 
William Orme, of Perth. 

Eugenia; or, The Dangers of the 
World. By Miss More, Author of the 
Welsh Cottage. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

Quentin Durward. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 3 vols. 

Ringham Gilhaize; or, The Cove- 
nanters. By the Authors of the Annals 
of the Parish. In 3 Vols. 

Latin Grammar, by Professor C. G. 
Zampt. Translated, with Additions, by 
the Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A. In 8vo. 

Sacred Aphorisms, extracted from 
Bishop Hall’s Coutemplations, in one 
Volume. 

A Grammatical Parallel of tle Classic 
and Modern Greek Languages, evincing 
their close Affinity. By John Mitchell. 


Literary Notices.— Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


An Essay on Early Rising, as favour- 
able to Health, Business, and Devotion. 
By 8S. Bottomley. 2d Edition, Price 6d. 

A Short Plea in favour of Infant 
Baptism, and of administering of it by 
sprinkling. By S. Bottomley. 2d Edit. 
Price 10d. 

Poems on Scriptural Subjects. By 
Mrs. W. C. Bousfield. 8ro0, 6s. 6d. bds. 

Observations on Providence, chiefly in 
relation to the Affairs of the Church. 
By the Rev. John Leifchild. 12mo. 3s. 

Dr. Owen’s Works, new Edition, 
Volk. LV. 12s. 

The Church in Canaan; or, Heirs in 
Possession receiving the Promises. By 
William Seaton. Vol. I. 12mo. 6s, 

Dr. Chalmers’s Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, Nos, 14, 15, 
and 16, ‘* On the Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism in England.” 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons, 
by the late Rev. S. Lavington ; to which 
is prefixed, an origivial Memoir of the 
the Author. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
By the Rev. H F. Burder. 8vo. 78. 6d. bds. 


FE __________t 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

ComMuNICATIONS have been re¢eived this month from the Rev. Messrs. John 

Townsend—C. N. Davies—J. Denton—J. E. Good—J. Snelgar—W. Orme—S. Bot- 


tomley—E. A Dunn. 


Also from Vigil—J, Woodford—B. Hanbury—A. Allan—J. R.—Rufus—J. Ma- 


pletop. 


The paper requested by Rufus shall be searched for, but we fear, from the length 
of time which has. clapsed since its reception, that it may have been destroyed. 
We do not recollect the title of the paper mentioned by J. R. but inquiry shall be 


made respecting it. 





We are sotry to be under the necessity of excluding certain artitles of intelligence 
which have been sent in a form that would subject us to the payment of the {duty 
charged on advertisements, 

Our readers’ may feel some curios‘ty to know the reply of the Christian Guardian 
to our last’; they shall have it without curtailment. 

“©The Congregational Magazine states us to have represented the Rev. George 
Burder as a contributor to that Magazine, and to have been sulisequently compelled 
to contradict the assertion. We have been guilty neither of the assertion nor of the 
retraction. Observing the name of ‘‘ Burder” among the list of contributors 
printed in that Magazine, we alluded to it; and in a following Number, at the 
request of one Rev. gentleman bearing that name, we rescued him from the suspicion 
% : of being the party referred to. So much for this important matter, in which our 
Congregational friends would have done well to have made themselves masters of the 
fact before they hazarded such unfounded assertions.” 

This delectable special pleading might, perhaps, be advantageously left to speak 
for itself ; but we feel it, on the whole, expedient to add a word or two of illustra- 
‘ tion. Considering the quarter from which these psragraphs come, we might have 

anticipated the quibble on the name of the Rev. George Burder. We have only to 
} . say to this, that it is perfectly characteristic, but that it comes too late to serve the 
bbs purpose for which it was intended ; the distinction, had it beén an honest one, would 
\ have been made earlier. It is impossible not to admire the intrepidity with which 
a writer who has done little else, through the whole of this dispute, than “ hazard 
unfounded assertions,’’ tries to retort the charge on us. 


























